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SHORT  ESSAYS  ON  INDIAN  TOPICS. 


POISONING  IN  INDIA. 

At  least  two  conspicuous  names  in  English  literature  are  associated  with 
characteristic  attempts  to  exhibit  the  unsightliness  of  crime.  Thackeray  in 
Catherine,  andDe  Quincey  in  his  essay  on  Murder  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  did  good 
work  indeed,  and  doubtless  attained  some  measure  of  success.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  if  either  of  these  writers,  De  Quincey  especially,  had  exercised  his 
powers  of  description  and  realism  only  with  a  view  to  suppressing  the  crime  of 
human-poisoning,  the  cause  of  morality  would  not  have  been  greatly  advanced. 
Poisons  in  themselves  possess  a  baneful,  morbid  fascination,  which  perhaps  too 
much  literary  treatment,  however  laudable  in  design,  is  not  calculated  to  dis¬ 
pel.  To  read  of  the  ghastly  successes  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  of  Bulwer  Lytton’s 
more  modern  Lucretia,  of  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  as  novelised  by  Albert 
Smith,  only  serves  to  show  us  what  poison  can  do  if  skilfully  handled.  But  no 
amount  of  romantic,  or  on  the  other  hand  of  realistic,  treatment  will  improve 
upon  the  theoretical  immorality  of  poisoning.  Neither  Thackeray  nor  De  Quincey 
themselves  could  show  us  the  poisoner  in  the  same  light  as  the  every-day  mur¬ 
derer.  The  awful  ease  with  which  the  one  “  slits  the  thin-spun  life,”  and  causes, 
often  without  fear  of  detection,  a  unit  to  drop  out  from  the  sum  of  humanity, 
inspires  a  different  feeling  from  that  evoked  by  the  clumsy  crime  of  the  other.  But 
there  is  one  source  of  information  relative  to  the  criminal  employment  of  poisons 
which  assuredly  deserves,  if  not  demands,  attention.  We  allude  generally  to  the 
statistics  on  this  point  published  by  Government ;  and  we  would  devote  a  short 
space  to  the  particular  notice  of  some  facts  brought  forward  by  Dr.  W.  Center 

in  his  report  as  Chemical  Examiner  in  the  Punjab  for  the  year  1879. 

\ 

The  total  number  of  cases  chronicled  in  this  report,  in  which  poison  was 
actually  found,  amounts  to  124.  The  current  literary  delusion,  that  the  natives 
of  India  are  skilful  poisoners,  is  dispelled  by  the  fact  that  in  63  per  cent,  of  these 
cases  the  poison  used  was  arsenic,  preference  being  given  to  the  white  over  the 
yellow.  And  this  provokes  the  inquiry  why  at  least  some  restriction  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  sale  of  this  drug  ?  As  Dr.  Center  points  out,  the  restrictions  in 
force  in  England  work  without  trouble  to  the  authorities  ;  and  it  is  surely  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  as  the  disarming  of  the  population  led  to  the  diminution  of 
acts  of  violence  in  the  Punjab,  the  increased  difficulty  of  access  would  soon 
render  the  use  of  poisonous  drugs  less  frequent. 
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Opium  is  a  fairly  common  poison,  particularly  in  suicide  and  infanticide. 
In  the  former  case  enormous  quantities  are  often  taken,  and  usually  followed 
by  a  large  dose  of  oil,  which  is  supposed  to  facilitate  its  action.  In  infanticide, 
opium  in  extremely  small  quantities  (such  as,  in  one  instance,  an  eighth  of  a 
grain)  is  administered  with  fatal  results.  Readers  of  Sir  Ali  Baba’s  Twenty- 
one  Days  in  India  will  remember  a  painful  illustration  of  opium  giving  to 
children  in  that  pathetic  sketch,  “  Baby  in  Partibus.”  Of  the  other  Indian 
poisons,  the  most  notable  is  that  used  by  the  thugs,  namely,  dliatura.  Dr. 
Center  remarks  that  dliatura  is  curiously  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
thuggee.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a  common  weed  growing  everywhere.  The 
seeds  are  almost  tasteless,  and  resemble  those  of  capsicum  or  red  pepper, 
every-day  ingredients  of  native  food.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  taking  the 
dose,  the  victim  becomes  delirious,  and  generally  throws  off  his  clothes,  which 
the  robber  easily  confiscates.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  whole  or  pounded  seeds 
are  usually  administered,  the  effect  of  the  dose  will  last  perhaps  for  two  or 
three  days,  the  victim  being  meanwhile  unable  to  give  rational  information 
which  might  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  the  robber. 

The  course  of  a  medico-legal  investigation  in  a  case  of  suspected  human¬ 
poisoning  in  this  country  is  exceptional.  This  is  owing  to  the  absence  of 
skilled  local  practitioners  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  case,  or  to  furnish 
evidence  of  any  value  under  cross-examination  in  a  court  of  lawr.  The  Civil 
Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons  are  few  and  far  between,  residing  only  in 
the  largest  towns  of  a  district  ;  while  Native  Doctors  and  Hospital  Assistants  in 
the  smaller  dispensaries  are  too  imperfectly  educated  to  send  in  anything  like 
full  or  satisfactory  reports.  The  preliminary  inquiry  thus,  as  a  rule,  reverts 
to  the  police,  who  are  furnished  with  a  series  of  questions  intended  to  elicit 
evidence  as  to  the  poisons  or  class  of  poisons  that  may  have  been  used.  It 
apparently,  however,  rarely  happens  that  these  questions  are  properly  answered — 
a  fact  readily  accounted  for  by  the  ignorance  of  their  import  on  the  part  of 
both  questioner  and  questioned.  Thus  actual  indications  of  poison  are  lost  sight 
of  in  the  consideration  as  to  whether  a  body  shall  or  shall  not  be  forwarded  for  exa¬ 
mination.  What  is  looked  for  is  evidence  of  any  family  feud  or  jealousy  which 
might  have  led  to  the  poisoning  of  the  deceased.  Failing  this,  the  case  is 
frequently  passed  over  as  an  unexplained  but  natural  death.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  where  a  body  is  forwarded,  no  explanation  accompanies  it  beyond 
perhaps  the  remark  “  found  dead.”  It  is  sent  to  a  Civil  or  an  Assistant  Sur¬ 
geon,  who  frequently,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  even  when  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  indicating  poison,  forwards  the  viscera  to  the  Chemical  Examiner.  The 
Civil  Surgeon  gives  his  own  evidence  in  court  like  any  other  witness,  but  the 
Chemical  Examiner  merely  forwards  his  signed  report  without  cross-examination. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  whole  status  of  medico-legal  inquiry  in  a  case  of 
poisoning  in  this  country  is  ably  reviewed  at  length,  and  its  unsatisfactoriness 
explained,  in  Dr.  Center’s  report. 

1  rom  human-poisoning  to  cattle-poisoning  is  in  India  a  not  very  sudden  step. 
The  crime  of  cattle-poisoning  appears  to  be  far  too  prevalent,  and  to  be  carried 
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on  with,  as  Dr.  Center  remarks,  “  nefarious  ingenuity  and  by  hereditary  methods.” 
The  object  is,  of  course,  to  obtain  the  hide  of  the  dead  animal  and  to  hand  it  over 
to  the  leather-seller.  It  is  shameful  to  think  that  an  honest  and  hard-working 
farmer  can  be  quickly  ruined,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  comparatively  paltry  value 
attached  to  the  hides  of  his  cattle.  The  two  chief  methods  of  cattle-poisoning  are 
arsenical  and  subcutaneous.  The  latter  method  is  very  interesting  from  a  technical 
point  of  view.  The  substance  used  is  a  paste  made  out  of  ratti  seeds,  which  is  rolled 
up  into  conical  pointed  solids,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and-a-half  long,  and  about 
a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base.  These  dry  very  hard,  and  are  kept  by 
the  poisoners  wrapped  up  in  cotton,  in  a  hollow  reed.  When  required,  one  is 
fixed,  sometimes  with  dough,  into  a  cavity  at  the  end  of  the  reed,  and  propelled 
with  force  into  the  animal. 

It  is  curious  that  when  a  simple  and  obvious  remedy  for  this  disgraceful 
form  of  crime  is  at  hand,  and  has  received  the  practical  test  of  experience,  it  is  not 
generally  adopted.  When  regiments  were  marching  on  the  old  Grand  Trunk 
Road  which  was  infested  by  cattle-poisoners,  if  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  poisoning  in  connection  with  the  deaths  of  horses  or  cattle,  the  hide  wras  imme¬ 
diately  destroyed.  If  this  plan  were  still  adopted  as  a  rule,  the  cattle-poisoners 
would  find  the  motive  of  their  abominable  occupation  gone.  And  it  may  be 
looked  on  as  certain  that  poisoning  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  not  reached  such 
a  pitch  as  to  render  the  unremunerative  crime  of  sticking  ratti  paste  into  cattle 
a  fashionable,  or  even  desirable,  amusement. 

- » - - — 

INDIAN  DYES. 

The  vivid  colouring  imparted  to  fabrics  of  various  kinds  by  the  natives  of 
India  has  probably  been  remarked  by  every  European  visitor  to  the  country 
since  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  partiality  of  the  native  mind  for 
bright  colours  has  been  made  the  basis  of  many  pictures  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Yal. 
Prinsep,  and  the  text  of  many  verbal  descriptions  after  the  manner  of  Thomas 
Moore.  But  a  really  practical  view  of  the  subject  was  not  taken  until  so  late  as 
the  year  1875,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Wardle,  an  experienced  English  silk-dyer,  wrote 
to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  suggesting  that  the  properties  of  Indian 
dye-stuffs  should  be  investigated,  and  the  resulting  information  thrown  open  to 
the  public.  He  pointed  out  that — India  being  probably  the  largest  dye-stuff- 
producing  country  in  the  world — our  natural  superiority  in  this  respect  only 
needed  cultivation  to  distance  all  commercial  competition  by  other  less  favourec 
nations.  Government  acted  on  the  hint,  and  steps  wrere  quickly  taken  to  collect 
the  requisite  information.  Great  delay  and  some  incompleteness  has  been 
naturally  caused  by  want  of  time  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reporting 
officers.  Such  particulars,  howTever,  as  have  come  to  hand  have  been  duly  collated 
and  worked  up  into  a  Memorandum  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  pages  by  Mr.  L 
Liotard,  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  Memorandum  is  valuable  and 
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interesting,  not  only  from  the  commercial  importance  of  the  subject-matter  and 
the  hitherto  inaccessible  nature  of  the  information  it  furnishes,  but  as  a  substan¬ 
tial  contribution  to  a  most  sensible  series  in  course  of  publication  on  the  natural 
industrial  products  of  the  Empire. 

References  to  the  Bible  and  to  passages  in  popular  classics  easily  attest  the 
early  antiquity  of  the  art  of  dyeing.  Moses  speaks  of  “  rams’  skins  dyed  red,’’ 
Ezekiel  of  the  blue  and  purple  imported  by  the  Tyrians  (probably  in  the  shape 
of  the  shell- fish  from  which  formerly  was  extracted  purple  dye)  from  the  isles  of 
Elishah — by  which  Elis  on  the  west  side  of  the  Peloponesus  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  meant.  In  Horace  especially,  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  dyes 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  art  of  dyeing  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre.  Pliny  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  how  shades  of  purple  are  produced  from  liquor  yielded  by 
two  kinds  of  shell-fish,  the  buccinum  and  th e  purpura.  Indeed,  the  art  of  dyeing 
seems  to  be  anything  but  a  proof  of  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  The  most 
barbarous  nations  produce  dyes  of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  and  apply  them  to 
their  clothes,  or,  if  wearing-apparel  does  not  happen  to  be  locally  fashionable,  to 
their  own  persons.  Our  own  forefathers  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  Celtic 
predecessors  of  our  forefathers  in  the  land  of  Britain,  dyed  themselves,  as  ele¬ 
mentary  histories  are  careful  to  tell  us,  with  icoad.  The  first  experiments  in 
dyeing  of  a  people  so  early  civilized  as  the  natives  of  India  must  therefore  be 
assigned  to  a  period  of  the  most  remote  and  dim  antiquity,  possibly  even  to 
that  of  the  Maha  Bharata  or  the  Ramayana.  At  any  rate  we  know  that 
various  methods  of  dyeing  were  in  common  use  in  327  B.c.,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great's  invasion  of  the  Punjab.  Pliny  says  that  Alexander 
brought  the  methods  of  dyeing  black,  blue,  yellow  and  green  from  India  into 
Greece.  But  just  as  the  Chinese,  who  invented  the  art  of  pictorial  design,  are 
still  Impelessly  ignorant  of  perspective,  the  natives  of  India  have  probably  made 
little  or  no  improvement  in  the  process  which  they  imparted  to  their  Greek 
conqueror.  J ust  as  the  art  of  poisoning,  too,  has  been  handed  down  hereditarily 
by  Hindu  tradition,  so  the  native  dyer,  with  his  simple  furnace  and  his  earthen 
pots  and  pans,  prepares  recipes  and  works  after  a  manner  of  working  'which  has 
been  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  in  idle  unreasoning  disregard  of 
every  possible  improvement. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  in  the  modus  operandi  of  the  dyer. 
First  comes  the  preparation  of  the  dye-stuff  itself  ;  secondly,  that  of  the  mordant. 
The  majority  of  the  colours  yielded  by  Indian  dye-stuffs  are  produced  from 
plants  and  extracted  either  from  the  root,  stem,  bark,  flower,  or  fruit.  Insect 
formations,  such  as  those  created  by  the  two  species  of  the  Coccus  insect,  Coccus 
lacca  (lac)  and  Coccus  cadi  (cochineal),  also  furnish  dye-stuffs;  and,  thirdly, 
there  are  various  dj'es  of  mineral  origin.  Of  aniline  dyes  produced  in  Europe, 
and  largely  imported  into  this  country,  we  shall  speak  separately.  As  to  mordants , 
perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well,  before  going  further,  to  explain  this  simple,  but  most 
important,  term.  A  mordant  is,  strictly  speaking,  a.  substance  used  by  dyers  to 
fix  their  dyes,  and  render  them  immovable  by  washing.  But  by  rather  an  unhappy 
looseness  of  expression,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  substances  which,  when  used 
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in  connection  with  a  dye-stuff,  have  the  property  of  brightening  the  colour,  or  of 
altering  its  shade.  For  example,  cream  of  tartar  is  called  a  mordant,  because  it 
is  used  to  brighten  the  red  communicated  to  silk  and  wool  by  chloride  of  tin.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  the  suggestion  of  Berthollet  to  distinguish  this  latter  class  of 
mordants  by  the  name  of  alterants  is  not  generally  adopted.  The  principal 
mordants,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  are  used  in  England,  are  alum  and 
metallic  oxides,  particularly  of  tin.  The  natives  of  India,  Mr.  Liotard  tells  us, 
use  catechu — which  is  the  juice  of  trees  of  the  Acacia  tribe — galls  formed  on  the 
pistachio-nut  tree,  the  rind  of  the  pomegranate,  tamarisk  galls,  and  myrobolams 
or  the  nuts  of  a  genus  of  trees  known  as  Termenalia. 

Mr.  Liotard  divides  that  part  of  his  Memorandum  which  relates  to  the 
actual  process  of  dyeing  under  two  heads,  namely,  simple  or  single  colours, 
such  as  red,  yellow,  blue  and  black  ;  and  compound  colours,  such  as  purple, 
green  and  orange.  Brown,  it  may  be  mentioned,  may  be  considered  as  either  a 
simple  or  compound  colour,  being  producible  by  a  single  dye-stuff  or  by  a 
mixture  varying  according  to  the  shade  required.  The  first  of  the  simple 
colours  treated  by  Mr.  Liotard  is  red.  There  are  twelve  sources  mentioned  in 
the  Memorandum  as  yielding  dye-stuffs  for  red  and  its  various  shades.  Of  these 
the  Carthamus  tinctorius,  the  Coccus  lacca,  and  Coccus  cacti  seem  to  be  the  most 
important.  The  first  is  sometimes  known  as  the  bastard  saffron,  and  yields 
safflower  or  carthamin,  used  both  as  a  d3re  and  as  the  basis  of  rouge.  The  second 
is  an  insect  which  forms  round  the  bark  of  various  trees  a  resinous  incrustation 
called  lac.  From  this  lac  is  obtainable  both  shell-lac  and  lac-dye.  The  Coccus 
cacti  is  the  cochineal  insect,  the  dried  body  of  which  produces  splendid  and 
well-known  red,  crimson  and  scarlet  dyes.  It  has  been  calculated  that  70,000 
insects  go  to  a  pound  weight.  Over  1,100  tons  were  imported  into  Great  Britain 
in  1850,  which  argues  an  extensive  mortality  amongst  cochineals.  Of  yellow 
dyes,  arnotta  and  turmeric  appear  the  best  known.  Arnotta  is  made  from  the 
pulp  enveloping  the  seeds  of  a  small  evergreen.  It  is  imported  into  England, 
and  is  used  to  colour  butter  and  cheese.  The  Chinese  also  used  to  employ  it  to 
dye  the  original  nankeen.  Turmeric  is  the  rhizome,  root-stock,  bulb,  or  tuber 
of  another  small  plant  ;  and  is  well  known  not  only  as  a  dye-stuff,  but  as  a 
bitter  and  tonic,  and  a  condiment  in  curries.  Blue  dye  is,  of  course,  produced 
from  indigo.  Black  dye  can  be  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  cashew-nut 
without  any  addition,  but  is  more  often  derived  from  a  combination,  such  as 
myrabolams  (one  part),  alum  (two  parts),  al  (four  parts),  and  sulphate  of  iron 
(five  parts).  Pomegranate  rind,  with  iron  filings,  is  also  used  to  produce 
a  black  dye. 

In  connection  with  each  of  his  notices  of  the  simple  colour  dyes,  Mr.  Liotard 
gives  collated  descriptions  of  the  methods  practised  in  various  localities  for 
applying  the  dyes  firstly  to  silk,  then  to  cotton  threads  and  cotton  cloths,  lastly 
to  wool  and  woollen  fabrics.  The  same  plan  is  adopted  in  treating  of  compound 
colours,  which  are,  as  already  mentioned,  produced  by  combining  the  dye-stuffs 
above  described  as  yielding  simple  colours.  A  final  section  of  the  chapter  on 
compound  colours  is  devoted  to  colours  such  as  brown,  grey,  drab,  dove-grey, 
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&c.,  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  black  and  other  colours.  But  the  practical 
information  given  on  this  head,  particularly  as  regards  silk-dyeing,  is  scanty. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  calico-printing,  or  the  art  of  communicating 
different  colours  to  particular  portions  of  cloth,  leaving  a  remainder  of  white, 
or  not,  as  required,  was  first  practised  in  India.  Thence  it  was  transported  to 
Egypt,  where  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  This  writer  speaks  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  his  Natural  History,  describing  the  “  staining,”  as  he  calls  it,  of  different 
parts  of  the  cloth  with  different  substances  (evidently  mordants),  and  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  different  permanent  colours  on  the  cloth  after  the  latter  has  been 
dipped  into  the  vat  containing  the  dye-stuff.  In  reference  to  the  modern  Indian 
practice  of  calico-printing  Mr.  Liotard  quotes  a  lengthy  and  exhaustive  report 
by  Mr.  Buck  on  the  method  adopted  in  the  North-West  Provinces.  Mr.  Buck, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  evidently  prosecuted  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
dye-stuffs,  and  the  methods  of  applying  them,  with  characteristic  energy  and 
thoroughness;  and  his  correspondence  on  the  subject  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Liotard’s  Memorandum.  But  as  his  description  of  calico- 
printing  in  the  North-West  Provinces  is  rather  long,  we  may  quote  a  simpler 
example  of  the  preparation  of  material  used  for  holiday  petticoats,  especially 
in  marriage  festivities.  It  is  called  harilia,  and  shows  white  prints  on  a  blue 
ground.  The  material,  being  English  longcloth  cut  into  pieces  of  six  yards  each, 
is  first  given  over  to  the  washerman,  who  deprives  it  of  the  starch  by  washing  it 
in  clear  water.  The  next  step  is  to  prepare  a  resist-paste  of  lime,  gum,  pulse, 
flour  and  water.  This  is  stamped  on  the  cloth  by  means  of  a  mould,  the 
impression  while  still  wet  being  sprinkled  over  with  wheat  flour,  to  increase  the 
resistance  to  the  subsequently  applied  blue  dye.  The  cloth  now  passes  into  the 
hand  of  a  rangrez  or  dyer  in  plain  colours,  who  dips  it  in  indigo,  thus  dyeing  it 
blue  except  in  those  places  previously  printed  with  resist-paste.  Washing  and 
beating  smooth  with  clubs  complete  the  process.  The  cost  of  dyeing  20  pieces, 
that  is  to  say,  120  yards  of  longcloth,  is  Rs.  3-7. 

We  now  come  to  tho  influence  exercised  in  India  by  the  importation  of 
aniline  or  phenylamine  dyes,  derived  by  distillation  from  coal-tar.  This  subject 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  Indian  dyes,  as  it  involves  to 
a  serious  extent  the  possibility  that  the  use  of  the  latter  may  become  actually 
extinct.  As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  reports  collected  by  Mr.  Liotard,  the 
aniline  dyes  seem  almost  everywhere  ousting  dyes  of  local  production.  The 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Henzada,  speaking  of  the  Burmese,  declares  that 
the  imported  dyes  find  little  favour  with  the  bulk  of  the  population ;  but 
Mr.  Liotard  does  not  notice  that  this  assertion  is  at  variance  with  the  pub¬ 
lished  statistics  of  importation.  There  are  three  great  points  in  favour  of 
aniline  dyes,  which  lead  to  their  extensive  popularity.  In  the  first  place  they 
are  cheap,  owing  to  the  extremely  small  quantity  required,  and  the  minimised 
waste  encountered  in  the  operation  of  dyeing.  Secondly,  they  are  very 
brilliant,  which  is  a  qualification  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  native 
mind.  Lastly,  they  are  very  easily  manipulated,  and  the  operation  of  dyeing 
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is  very  soon  over.  This  seems  to  be  a  great  consideration  when  a  native  is 
carrying  out  some  special  design  of  work  at  his  own  house.  As  Mr.  Hutchins 
writes,  reporting  for  Mysore,  “  supposing,  for  instance,  a  man  wants  a  handful 
of  scarlet  yarn  to  continue  his  designs,  it  is  produced  in  three  minutes  ;  a 
pinch  of  the  cheap  glittering  powder  and  a  little  hot  water  in  a  brass  saucer 
is  all  that  is  required.  By  the  old  method  it  would  have  taken  him  three 
days  and  involved  dirt  and  a  tedious  process.”  Some  doubt  may  reasonably  be 
entertained  as  to  a  native  dyer  being  deterred  from  following  antiquated 
methods  by  the  minor  considerations  of  dirt  and  delay,  but  the  inducement 
afforded  in  the  shape  of  reduced  exertion  is  an  explanation  beyond  all  cavil. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  in  India  during  the  last 
five  years  show  an  average  annual  importation  to  the  value  of  about  Rs.  4,00,000. 
The  actual  figures  for  1879-80  are  Rs.  5,90,791.  As  regards  the  sources  of 
importation,  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  having  sent  to  India  aniline 
dyes  to  the  value  of  Rs.  4,51,394.  Italy,  France  and  Austria  come  next.  The  Straits 
Settlements  and  Turkey  in  Asia  export  to  the  value  of  about  Rs.  4,000  between 
them ;  while  a  small  quantity  comes  from  other  countries  not  named.  Of  the 
whole  amount,  very  roughly  speaking,  Bombay  takes  three-fifths,  Bengal  one- 
fifth,  the  remaining  fifth  being  divided  between  British  Burmah,  Madras  and 
Sind  ;  British  Burmah  taking  about  fifteen  times  as  much  as  the  two  last  put 
together. 

But  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  aniline  dyes,  their  employment — setting 
aside  all  questions  of  taste — is  open  to  one  very  radical  objection,  namely,  that 
of  great  instability.  Looking  at  the  superiority,  on  this  point,  of  Indian  dyes, 
as  well  as  at  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  commercial  interests  connected  with 
them,  Government  has  not  only  acted  in  a  politic,  but  also  in  a  most  natural 
manner  by  remitting  the  export  duties  on  Indian  dyes,  and  allowing  aniline  dyes 
to  remain  under  an  import  duty  of  5  per  cent.  Mr.  Liotard  thinks  that  all  it 
seems  absolutely  desirable  for  Government  to  do  further,  for  the  present,  is  to 
continue  the  careful  production  of  lac  and  extend  the  systematic  collection  of 
myrabolams.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  Government,  by 
calling  for  reports  from  numerous  quarters,  has  done — what  it  would  take  an 
individual  a  lifetime  to  do — in  a  few  years.  It  has  produced  a  work  of  reference 
showing  the  existence  of  many  dye-stuffs  of  which,  probably,  English  dyers  have 
hitherto  been  completely  ignorant.  By  describing  the  processes  adopted  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  shown  what  are  the  failings  of  Indian  dyers, 
and  how,  particularly  as  regards  mordants  and  improved  fabrics,  these  failings 
may  be  met  and  overcome.  Private  knowledge,  private  energy,  private  capital, 
and,  let  us  hope,  private  profit  should  complete  the  work  which  Government 
has  begun.  It  will  surely  be  a  good  day  for  Indian  trade  when  fabrics  steeped 
in  fugitive  aniline  dyes  shall  cease  to 

“  Mock  tlie  air  with  colours  idly  spread,” 

and  the  beautiful  bright  hues  imparted  by  turmeric,  safflower,  and  the  rest 
shall  be  blended  by  European  taste,  and  rendered  really  permanent  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  principles  under  the  auspices  of  European  art. 
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AIDS  TO  READERS. 

Anglo-Indians  as  a  class  are  not  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind.  Even  the  mecha¬ 
nical  operation  of  reading  books  is  not  generally  popular.  To  begin  with,  Anglo- 
Indians  constitute  more  or  less  a  community  of  workers.  Soldiers  and  civilians, 
Government  officials,  merchants,  planters,  all  have  work  to  do  and  are  supposed 
to  keep  up  some  semblance  of  doing  it.  Their  actual  residence  in  India  implies 
this,  for  even  those  who  profess  the  most  boundless  interest  in  the  country  and 
“  love  the  natives  ”  most  consumedly,  would  prefer  to  let  distance  keep  their 
enthusiasm  warm.  There  thus  exists  in  India  no  really  fixed  class  of  reading 
men,  except  a  few  to  whom  literary  pursuits  form  a  settled  profession.  In  other 
words,  folks  are  ever  ready  to  plead  occupation  as  an  excuse  for  not  reading,  and 
in  India  everyone  can  say  that  he  is  occupied,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  in  at  least  one 
busy  walk  of  life.  The  female  portion  of  the  community  is  not,  it  is  true,  included 
in  this  calculation,  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  simply  glancing  at  the 
position  of  English  ladies  in  India.  Ladies  seldom  go  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  the  ideas  of  their  sex,  unless  governed  by  some  very  distinct  impulse.  In 
England  they  generally  read  either  to  bring  themselves  forward,  to  raise  them¬ 
selves  to  the  level  of  a  current  movement,  to  gain  themselves  a  superior  position 
in  society,  and  so  forth.  In  India  these  objects  are  seldom,  if  ever,  in  view. 
Again,  it  is  likely  that  even  those  well-read  English  ladies  at  home  who  read  for 
reading’s  sake,  would  find  their  capacities  for  devouring,  not  to  mention  digest¬ 
ing  literature,  except  of  an  inferior  kind,  considerably  slackened  after  a  few 
months  of  the  hot  weather. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  although  a  reading  class  does  not  exist,  there 
must  be  reading  individuals.  And  this  list  of  exceptions  would  doubtless  be  con¬ 
siderably  widened  if  there  did  not  exist  another  and  very  formidable  objection. 
This  is  the  comparative  scarcity  of  books,  and  the  general  difficulty,  often  atten¬ 
ded  by  expense,  of  procuring  them.  Of  course  there  are  station  libraries,  many 
of  them  very  good  ones  indeed,  in  spite  of  faults  of  selection  and  administration. 
Still  there  are  very  many  cases  in  which  a  subscriber  to  a  library  is  in  immediate 
want  of  a  book  not  to  be  found  in  its  catalogue.  He  cannot  write  to  England,  as 
the  interval  of  at  least  six  weeks  would  perhaps  destroy  or  render  out  of  date  his 
interest  in,  or  use  of,  the  work  in  question.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  he  may  not  be  able  to  hear  of  a 
volume  of  which  he  would  find  twenty  copies  in  stock  in  twenty  different  shops 
in  one  English  street.  Finally,  even  if  the  work  is  procurable  at  one  of  the  larger 
book-selling  establishments  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  the  price  will  often  involve 
such  a  liberal  addition  to  the  first  cost,  that  the  necessity  for  the  volume  is  allowed 
to  be  quibbled  away  into  a  self-reproach  for  hankering  after  a  needless  and 
costly  luxury.  On  works  printed  and  published  in  India  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
even  to  pass  a  thought.  The  majority  of  them  are  works  on  law  which,  while 
doubtless  of  professional  merit  and  value,  are  of  little  or  no  general  interest. 
The  remainder  have  usually  little  remarkable  about  them  except  their  inordi¬ 
nately  high  prices.  Works  which  in  England  would  sell  at  a  shilling,  this  price 
being  further  subject  to  a  discount,  are  labelled  two  and  three  rupees.  What 
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difference  is  there  in  the  cost  of  production  to  warrant  such  disproportionately 
fancy  prices  ? 

There  are  two  means  by  which  the  above  difficulties  would  be  at  any  rate 
alleviated.  The  first  would  be  to  improve  the  system  of  station  libraries  by 
grouping  them  under  one  comprehensive  organization.  A  station  library  congress 
might  be  held,  in  which  the  whole  question  might  be  simply  reviewed,  and  a  cut 
and  dried  decision  shortly  arrived  at.  It  may  bo  suggested  that  the  books  in  a 
station  library  should  be  grouped  under  two  headings,  one  class  being  recognized 
works  of  reference  and  the  like,  the  other  merely  superfluous  works  selected  at 
the  discretion  of  the  subscribers  in  the  station.  But  the  first  class  should  be 
governed  by  regulation,  and  a  system  formed,  under  which  the  number  of  works 
belonging  to  it  should  accord  with  the  size  of  the  station.  A  certain  number  of 
books  might  be  scheduled,  of  which  every  station  library  in  India  should  possess 
at  least  one  copy.  The  list,  of  course,  should  be  widened  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
stations.  Thus  there  would  be  a  regular  scale  of  libraries,  each  possessing  in 
proportion  to  its  size  a  certain  number  of  works  of  recognized  utility.  The 
introduction  of  such  a  system  would  be  simple,  and  the  advantages  obvious  and 
immediate. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  second  method  would  involve  considerable  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  but  the  chances  of  failure  would  be  small,  and  the  success, 
if  it  did  come,  would  probably  be  very  great.  This  would  be  simply  to  establish 
in  India  a  system  adapted  from  the  famous  one  of  Tauchnitz  for  the  propagation 
of  cheap  English  literature  on  the  European  continent.  At  first,  of  course,  only 
reprints  of  works,  the  copy-right  of  which  has  expired,  would  be  attempted.  Then 
by  degrees  some  arrangements  could  be  made  with  authors  and  publishers  in 
England  to  allow  certain  current  works  to  be  reprinted  out  here,  thus  saving 
cost  of  carriage,  and  accidental  loss  or  damage  during  transit.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  slight,  for  composition  of  type  from  matter  already  printed  is  a 
very  simple  and  inexpensive  matter,  while  the  paper  bindings  of  Tauchnitz 
might  well  be  imitated.  Indeed  there  are  a  certain  class  of  works  to  which  even 
Government  might  seriously  consider  the  application  of  this  design. 

- - — 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS. 

“  The  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  is  a  duty  clearly  pertaining  to  the 
Government  in  an  empire  like  that  of  India.  It  must  be  sorrowfully  admitted 
that  this  duty  was  neglected,  or  imperfectly  discharged,  for  many  years.”  So 
writes  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  in  his  “  India  in  1880.”  What  Sir  Bichard  Temple 
says  is  undoubtedly  more  or  less  true  ;  but  this  distinguished  author,  possibly 
from  a  morbid  objection  to  offending  anybody’s  prejudices,  disdains  to  give 
even  obvious  reasons  for  the  so-called  neglect  or  imperfect  discharge  of  the 
particular  Government  obligation  in  question.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is 


nothing  in  the  world  more  easy  than  for  anyone  to  declare  that  this  or  that 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  seen 
to  forthwith.  But  such  people  who  clamour,  in  this  fashion,  for  this  or  that 
improvement,  alteration,  or  innovation,  fail  very  often  to  perceive  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  that  well-worn  adage— “Borne  w'as  not  built  in  a  day.”  In 
the  succession  of  steps  by  which  a  mighty  empire  is  built  up,  the  preservation 
of  national  monuments  is  hardly  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  first  duties  of  an 
Imperial  Government.  When,  however,  their  turn  came  round,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  time  and  opportunity  to  consider  the  matter,  it  by  no  means  shirked 
the  duty  of  doing  what  it  could  to  preserve  ancient  national  monuments  from 
unnecessary  decay.  Gradually  it  felt  its  way,  giving  here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
over  a  long  period  of  years  ;  until,  in  1880,  the  Government  of  Lord  Lytton  pro¬ 
posed  the  appointment  of  an  officer  who  should  be  specially  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  inspecting  ancient  national  monuments,  and  reporting  upon  their  requirements 
as  regards  conservation  or  repair.  With  commendable  judgment,  an  officer  was 
chosen  in  every  way  most  distinctly  qualified  to  assume  this  difficult  and  respon¬ 
sible  post.  Major  H.  H.  Cole,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  not  only  inherits  a  name 
closely  associated  with  art,  but  has  himself  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon 
India  archaeology.  And  if  any  doubt  whatever  could  still  exist  as  to  his 
qualifications  for  the  post  of  Curator  of  Ancient  Monuments,  it  would  be  entirely 
dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  this  his  first  report,  from  which  we  propose  to 
extract  a  few  interesting  particulars. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  Major  Cole’s  report,  for  the  year  1881-82,  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  detailed  sketch  of  the  various  steps  taken  by  Government,  in  former 
years,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ruin  in  several  of  the  more  famous  monuments  of 
antiquity  in  this  country,  and  to  institute  the  systematic  collection  of  photographs, 
sketches,  and  casts,  for  the  benefit  of  museums  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note,  that  as  long  ago  as  1808,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto,  a 
“  Taj  ”  Committee  was  formed,  with  the  result  that  more  than  Rs.  1,00,000  were 
spent  in  repairing  the  lovely  mausoleum  of  Mumtaz  Mahal.  Since  then,  many  other 
considerable  sums  have  been  granted — notably  one  of  3f  lacs,  which  was  contribu¬ 
ted,  in  1879,  by  Lord  Lytton’s  Government,  towards  the  restoration  of  buildings  in 
the  IST.-W.  P.  At  this  present  moment,  (1882)  now  that  the  work  of  conservation  has 
ceased  to  be  carried  on  promiscuously,  no  less  than  five  special  officers  are  engaged 
upon  it,  exclusive  of  the  Curator  himself. 

In  his  third  chapter,  Major  Cole  offers  a  few  general  observations  on  the  con¬ 
servation  of  monuments.  He  starts  on  the  principle  that  all  monuments  should, 
if  possible,  be  preserved  in  situ;  and  that  facsimiles  and  casts  should  be  considered 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  museums  out  here  and  in  Europe.  For 
purposes  of  custody,  and  the  removal  of  ever-busy  natural  vegetation,  it  is 
suggested  that  district  officials  should  submit  their  own  proposals  for  provid¬ 
ing  custodians,  where  they  deem  the  employment  of  such  advisable.  With 
regard  to  the  broad  question  of  how  grants  from  the  imperial  treasury  in  aid 
[_of  local  funds  should  be  applied,  Major  Cole  earnestly  recommends  that 
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especial  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  most  important  monuments  for 
initial  repair. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  occupied  by  appendices,  some  of  great 
interest,  both  historical  and  technical.  One  of  the  most  interesting  records 
is  the  casting  of  the  east  gateway  of  the  Sanchi  Tope,  a  sketch  of  which 
appropriately  adorns  the  cover  of  the  report.  The  estimate  of  actual  charges 
in  connection  with  this  really  great  work,  including  the  reproduction  of  the 
cast  and  six  copies  in  England,  comes  to  the  comparatively  modest  sum  of 
Us.  18,966.  Surely  there  are  many  native  gentlemen  who  could  cheerfully  earn 
for  themselves  the  favourable  opinion  of  a  very  large  section  of  the  community 
by  providing  funds -for  similar  undertakings. 

Major  Cole  has  evidently  worked  hard  to  make  his  report  as  complete  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  copies  of  numerous  reports  and  memoranda — not  to 
mention  the  reproduction  of  many  most  interesting  notes  taken  by  Major  Cole 
in  the  course  of  many  and  exhaustive  tours  of  inspection — we  find  a  long  appendix 
containing  catalogues  of  enough  books  bearing  upon  Indian  and  Oriental  art 
generally,  to  form  a  fine  library  in  themselves. 

The  one  drawback  to  the  report  is  that  it  is  a  marvellously  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  resume,  not  of  work  done,  but  of  work  that  is  to  be  done.  We  do 
not  think,  however,  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  public  interest  on  that 
account.  As  to  expressing  hopes,  fears,  or  even  suggestions,  in  connection  with 
the  future  action  of  Government,  in  reference  to  the  report— that  is  surely 
unnecessary.  As  we  said  above,  the  conservation  of  national  monuments  may  be 
and  undoubtedly  is,  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  but  it  is  a 
duty  which  can  only  be  discharged  by  degrees,  and  the  discharge  of  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  operate  to  the  detriment  of  other  duties  directly 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  population.  At  the  risk  of  losing  an  elaborate 
column,  or  a  lovely  temple,  works  of  utility  and  measures  of  public  benefit 
must  not  be  hindered  or  delayed.  Much  as  we  wish  Major  Cole  unqualified 
success,  much  as  we  deprecate  the  supineness  which  allows  a  national  monument 
to  fall  into  decay  when  funds  are  really  available  for  its  repair,  and  the  vandalism 
which  permits  the  spoliation  of  a  palace  or  the  desecration  of  a  shrine,  we 
cannot  but  urge  enthusiasts  to  pause  before  they  blame  Government  for 
preferring  the  utile  to  the  clulce,  and  for  considering  the  welfare  of  the  coolie 
before  hastening  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  Great  Moghul. 


CO-OPERATIVE  POETRY. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  place  the 
great  Hindu  epic  of  the  Mahabharata  before  English  readers  in  a  form  at  once 
readable  and  instructive,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  room  yet  remains  for 
further  competition  in  this  worthy  enterprise.  Of  course  it  is  vain  to  disguise 
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o  fact  that  the  task  is  one  of  singular  difficulty.  In  point  of  magnitude,  alone, 
the  Mahabharata  is  a  most  formidable  work.  Then,  again,  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  matter  of  scanty  interest  to  the  English  reader,  who  fails  to  appre¬ 
ciate  incidents  that  appear  to  him  either  empty  and  trivial,  or  super  naturally 
absurd.  Take  the  adventures  of  the  Pandavas  during  their  twelve  years’ exile 
in  the  jungle,  as  an  instance.  Lastly  it  requires  something  more  than  the 
mechanical  handicraft  of  the  translator  to  create  an  interest  in  unfamiliar  modes 
of  thought  and  the  actions  prompted  by  them.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one,  as  it  was 
to  Moore,  to  compensate  superficiality  by  graceful  fancy  and  exquisite  versifica¬ 
tion  ;  or  to  comprehend  a  strange  people  by  the  mere  force  of  sympathetic  genius 
as  displayed  by  Southey  in  the  Curse  of  Kehama.  Still  it  may  be  suggested  that 
these  difficulties  are  not  insuperable,  and  that  by  judicious  arrangements,  as  well 
as  by  literary  competency,  much  might  be  done  towards  giving  Englishmen  a 
very  fair  idea  indeed  of  a  classically  and  historically  important  poem. 

Perhaps  a  step  in  the  right  direction  would  be  to  construct  a  prose  analysis 
of  the  poem.  This  might  be  prefaced  with  an  introduction,  indicating  the  scene 
of  action  and  briefly  narrating  the  course  of  events  up  to  the  birth  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  great  war,  the  Pandavas  and  Kauravas.  Some  description  might 
be  given  of  Hastinapur,  in  which  perhaps  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  adhere  too 
closely  to  historical  accuracy  of  detail.  In  fact,  poetical  license  could  be  often 
worse  applied  than  in  giving  colour  and  completeness  to  the  traditions  of  this 
royal  city,  with  its  surroundings  of  demons  and  cannibal  aborigines.  The  fide¬ 
lity  of  Bliima  to  his  “  dreadful  vow  ”  of  celibacy  might  receive  some  poetical 
acknowledgment.  After  this  preliminary  stage,  the  translation,  or  rather  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  poem  might  proceed  on  a  fixed  system,  the  chief  incidents  being 
separately  rendered  into  verse  on  the  model  of  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Lome, 
while  the  intervals  were  filled  up  with  prose  narrative  as  in  the  case  of  Lalla 
Lookh.  Of  course  the  selection  of  the  incidents  to  be  poetically  rendered  would 
have  to  be  made  with  considerable  judgment;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Mahabha¬ 
rata  contains  many  such  which  would  suggest  themselves  at  first  sight  as  worthy 
of  being  fashioned  into  “  Lays  of  Ancient  India.”  For  instance,  from  the 
exhibition  of  arms  at  Hastinapur,  where  Bhima’s  rivalry  with  Duryodhana  becomes 
terribly  earnest,  and  where  Arjuna  displays  his  wondrous  skill  with  the  lasso, 
the  chakra,  and  the  bow,  might  be  constructed  a  fitting  parallel  to  the  traditions  of 
mediaeval  joust  and  tournament.  A  still  fairer  subject  for  romantic  verse  would 
be  the  “  Wooing  of  Draupadi  ”  at  her  Swayamvara,  where  Arjuna,  disguised  as  a 
Brahman,  carries  off  the  beautiful  prize  by  his  splendid  archery  ;  and — to  stay 
the  hands  of  the  unsuccessful  suitors  against  his  future  father-in-law— throws 
off  his  disguise  and  proclaims  himself  the  noblest  Kshatriya  of  them  all.  Then 
the  gambling  match,  where  the  wise  Yudhishtira  loses  his  head  and  succumbs  to 
Sakuni,  who  has  an  evil  reputation  for  playing  with  loaded  dice,  would  make  a 
grand  dramatic  poem.  Draupadi,  too,  and  her  five  ghost  lovers  at  Yirata,  are 
subjects  which  a  poetical  Wilkie  Collins  could  turn  to  great  account.  Lastly, 
the  actual  battle,  the  sad  funeral  rites,  the  celebration  of  the  Aswamedha  or 
horse  sacrifice,  and  above  all  the  fine  closing  scene  where  the  widows  and  mothers 
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plunge  into  the  Granges  after  their  dead  warrior  husbands  invoked  by  the  sage 
Vyasa,  afford  materials  for  verse  which  any  Englishman,  however  ignorant  of 
India,  could  appreciate. 

An  advantage  of  the  above  design  would  be  that  it  could  be  carried  out  by 
several  workers,  the  prose  narrative  being  undertaken  by  one,  the  separate  lays 
by  others,  according  to  their  distinct  qualifications.  Then  again  the  whole  ver¬ 
sion  would  be  free  from  that  occasional  monotony  and  even  dulness  which  makes 
the  original  uninteresting  to  English  readers. 

Finally,  the  work  should  be  suitably  illustrated.  Of  course  this  would  be  a  task 
indeed,  but  its  successful  accomplishment  would  add  incalculably  to  the  effect. 
Altogether,  perhaps,  the  elegant  model  of  Professor  Monier  Williams’  transla¬ 
tion  of  Sahuntala  might  be  followed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  “  gettin  a*-  up  ”  of 
the  book,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  slightly  superfluous  adornments 
conspicuous  in  that  otherwise  charming  edition  de  luxe.  And  when  one  considers 
how  great  an  achievement  an  English  version  of  the  Mahabharata,  on  the  lines 
roughly  sketched  above,  would  be,  what  a  testimony  of  English  intelligence  and 
English  interest  in  India,  the  suggestion  may  cease  to  appear  wild  or  hasty,  and 
be  rather  deserving  at  least  of  consideration,  if  not  of  ready  and  complete 
acceptance. 

- - - — 

BALOCHI  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  general,  and  Mr.  Longworth  Dames,  of  the 
Civil  Service  in  particular,  are  to  be  thanked  as  well  as  congratulated  on  the 
publication  of  a  grammar,  to  which  are  affixed  a  vocabulary  and  literary  specimens 
of  Northern  “  Balochi.”  Until  the  present  year  no  systematic  or  comprehensive 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  in  s]3ite  of  the  philological  and  poli¬ 
tical  interest  attached  to  the  language.  Major  Mockler  has  dealt  with  Southern 
Balochi,  of  which  a  vocabulary  has  also  been  promised.  But  Southern  and 
Northern  Balochi  are  widely  different  dialects  both  in  political  significance  and 
in  actual  speech.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  tribes  speaking  one  can  barely  under¬ 
stand  the  other.  Balochi  is  a  mixed  language  of  the  Iranian  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family.  The  Northern  dialect  being  spoken  by  tribes  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Punjab  and  Upper  Sinde, 
has  borrowed  slightly  from  Pushtoo  and  considerably  from  Sindi  and  Punjabi. 
Still  the  common  words  are  nearly  all  Balochi,  and  of  the  old  Persian  stock. 
Mr.  LongAvorth  Dames  tells  us  we  can  hardly  call  Balochi  a  written  language, 
it  having  been  looked  on  even  by  the  Balochis  themselves,  until  the  last  few 
years,  as  merely  a  colloquial  dialect  of  the  Persian. 

But  the  part  of  Mr.  Longworth  Dames’  book,  which  will  perhaps  excite  most 
general  interest,  is  the  appendix,  containing  specimens  of  the  Balochi  language 
accompanied  by  explanatory  introductions  and  scholarly  renderings  into 
English.  Some  short  time  ago  a  notice  appeared  in  these  Pioneer,  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  translations  of  Sindi  ballads  Uy  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service. 
These,  partly  from  their  inherent  inanity,  partly  from  the  feebleness  of  the 
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metrical  rendering  of  them  into  English  hardly  merited  even  passing  atten¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  they  furnish  an  interesting  contrast  to  Mr.  Longworth 
Dames’  examples  of  Baloclii,  the  more  so  from  the  fact  rioted  above,  that  in  the 
actual  vocabulary  of  Balochistan  Sindi  words  are  of  constant  occurrence.  The 
ballads  of  what  Captain  Burton  called  “  The  Unhappy  Valley  ”  are  mostly  of 
a  mawkishly  sentimental  nature  ;  some  few  are  philosophical  or  religious,  but 
sentiment,  especially  as  exhibited  in  lamentations  for  a  lover’s  absence,  appears 
to  be  decidedly  the  forte  of  the  Sindi  poets.  Of  a  very  different  description 
are  the  songs  of  Balochistan,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  examples  furnished  by 
Mr.  Longworth  Dames.  Almost  all  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  war  and 
bloodshed.  The  clash  of  spears,  the  glitter  of  armour  and  gorgeous  accoutre¬ 
ments  throw  a  bright,  if  fictitious,  halo  of  romance  over  the  dull  tale  of  petty 
intestine  quarrels  culminating  in  thirty  years  of  continuous  civil  war.  The  seeds 
of  these  war-songs  are  laid  in  the  strife  between  the  Binds  and  the  Lasharis, 
the  two  great  tribal  divisions  of  the  Northern  Balochis.  The  first  of 
Mr.  Longworth  Dames’  selections  describes  the  early  wanderings  of  the  Balochis, 
and  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  collected  tribes  and  their  leaders,  which  reminds 
one  of  similar  classical  passages  in  Homer  and  iEsychylus.  It  tells,  too,  how  at 
the  call  of  Mir  Chakar  come  forty  thousand  warriors,  “  all  with  armour  on  their 
forearms,  all  with  bows  and  quivers,  with  silk  scarves  and  overcoats  and  red 
boots  on  their  feet,  with  silver  knives  and  daggers,  and  golden  rings  on  their 
hands.”  The  Mir  Chakar  mentioned  is  the  legendary  hero  of  the  Bind  Baloches, 
and  is  the  subject  of  many  spirited  songs.  It  is  he  who,  when  the  Lasharis 
kill  some  young  camels  belonging  to  a  refugee  under  his  protection,  falls  into 
what  the  Baloch  poet,  with  bold  figurativeness,  calls  “  a  rage  of  a  thousand,” 
and  commences  the  thirty  years’  civil  war.  Whether  from  choice  or  compulsion, 
Chakar  retires  from  Sevi  or  Sibi,  which  he  himself  had  founded,  and  on  doing 
so,  denounces  his  foes  in  “  good  round  terms.”  His  own  sword  for  thirty  years 
he  vows  shall  never  be  clean  from  stain  of  blood.  He  “  will  bend  it  like  jointed 
sugarcane,  so  that  through  crookedness  it  will  not  go  into  the  sheath.”  His 
arch  enemy  Gwaharam,  the  leader  of  the  Lasharis,  he  bids  “  stay  in  dusty 
Gandava,  a  stone  thrown  into  a  well.”  Angry  denunciation,  rough  satire, 
and  bellicose  defiance  form  the  groundwork  of  several  of  the  remaining  speci¬ 
mens  given  by  Mr.  Longworth  Dames.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  a 
series  of  four  poems  exemplifying  a  common  exercise  among  Baloch  poets,  which 
is  analogous  to  the  old-fashioned  English  amusement  of  “  capping  verses.” 
Bival  bards  of  hostile  tribes  engage  in  a  fierce  poetical  contest  regarding  the 
merits  of  their  respective  chiefs,  and  fellow  tribesmen  appoint  a  “  sweet  sing¬ 
ing  ”  minstrel  with  “  beautiful  legends,”  and  a  “  guitar  of  merry  makings  ”  to 
recite  in  turn  the  songs  of  one  poet  to  the  assembled  tribe  of  the  other.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  bards  quoted  by  Mr.  Longworth  Dames  carries 
off  the  palm  for  mingled  satire  and  abuse.  Sobha  possibly  scores  a  point  when 
he  accuses  the  Galii’s  Chief  of  having  sold  mares  to  female  refugees  for  twice 
their  value.  But  Gahi,  too,  stands  on  high  ground  when  he  volunteers  to 
“  explain  things  ”  to  the  “  elephant’s  brain  ”  of  his  antagonist. 


In  a  fragment  of  the  Chakar  cycle,  describing  the  origin  of  the  war  between 
the  Rinds  and  Lasharis,  a  curious  illustration  is  given  of  Balochi  ideas  of  hos¬ 
pitality.  A  chief’s  wife  is  represented  as  sitting  in  front  of  her  house,  when  from 
an  adjoining  dwarf  palm  drops  a  lizard.  Some  boys  begin  to  chase  this  lizard,  the 
woman  entreats  them  to  desist,  urging  that  it  is  her  refugee,  and  appealing  to  the 
honour  of  the  boys.  The  latter  “  ignorant  and  boorish  camel  herds  ”  pay  no  heed, 
but  kill  the  lizard  with  sticks.  In  revenge  for  the  slighted  laws  of  Balochi  hos¬ 
pitality,  the  woman  sends  for  her  husband,  who  returns  home  and  declares  he 
“  will  act  in  such  a  way  about  this  lizard  that  the  ground  will  be  filled  with  blood, 
and  corpses  lying  sixty  on  one  side  and  fifty  on  the  other,  all  collected  into  one 
place  for  the  lizard’s  sake.” 

Balochi  sentiment  and  romance  is  not  apparently  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
story  of  the  two  cousins  Dosten  and  Shiren,  the  latter  of  whom  escapes  from 
captivity  during  some  races,  upon  a  horse  of  extraordinary  fleetness  and  endurance, 
while  the  former  remains  true  to  him  in  spite  of  the  pressure  put  on  her  by  her 
parents,  has  some  poetical  merit.  The  picture  of  Shiren  with  her  band  Of 
Baloch  women  wandering  over  the  hills  and  picking  a  flower  for  her  lover’s  sake, 
with  a  prayer  for  his  safe  return,  is  very  pretty,  and  reminds  one  of  Virgil’s 
“  Dncite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnen.” 

The  remaining  two  love-songs,  translated  by  Mr.  Longworth  Dames,  are 
mere  amorous  rhapsodies,  doubtless  graceful  in  diction,  and  dulcet  in  melody, 
but  decidedly  barren  of  anything  but  very  third-rate  sentiment. 

Perhaps  the  first  feature  of  Baloch  poetry,  which  strikes  the  general  reader, 
is  the  characteristic  figurativeness  of  many  of  the  expressions  employed  to 
denote  quite  ordinary  feelings  and  sights.  We  have  already  noticed  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  rage  of  a  thousand”  to  show  the  intensity  of  wrath  indulged  in.  Water 
is  said  to  tremble  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  and  to  bend  like  a  sugarcane. 
Angry  chieftains  declare  they  will  “  gamble  with  heads,  and  hair,  and  turbans.” 
Ivory  bracelets  are  likened  to  fresh-drawn  milk  ;  the  gathering  of  young  heroes 
to  a  storm-cloud.  Strong  men  are  said  to  “  give  their  hearts  a  push-off  from 
the  shore  in  the  boat  of  confidence.” 

Apart  from  more  ambitious  compositions  the  Baloches  are  very  fond  of 
rhymed  riddles  or  enigmas,  much  resembling  the  classical  one  propounded  by  . 
the  Sphinx.  Most  of  these  are  absurdly  abstruse,  and,  as  Mr.  Dames  says,  defy 
solution.  Here  is  quite  a  simple  one  compared  with  some  : — “  There  is  one  good 
thing  in  the  world,  a  thousand  times  attacked  with  disputes  and  quarrels ;  every 
one  comes  and  throws  it  over  himself,  yet  I  cannot  see  anywhere  a  sign  of  hurt. 
Let  the  wise  ear  attend  and  guess  it  right.”  The  answer  to  this  is  — “  A  well.” 
Besides  their  riddles,  the  proverbial  sayings  of  the  Baloches  deserve  mention. 

“  One  burnt  by  hot  milk  will  not  drink  even  water  without  blowing  on  it  ”  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  an  improvement  on  the  English  “  a  burnt  child  dreads 
the  fire.”  What,  too,  could  exceed  the  worldly  wisdom  packed  into  the  maxim— 

“  Old  shoes  and  an  old  wife 

Are  the  burden  of  a  young  man’s  life.” 
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GOVERNMENT  AS  A  PUBLISHER. 

A  good  many  interesting  arguments  depend  from  the  question  whether  a 
government  is  not  qualified,  and  if  qualified,  is  not  more  or  less  bound,  to  act  the 
part  of  a  publisher  on  an  enormous  scale.  Of  course,  the  point  at  issue  does  not 
involve  any  question  of  making  public  items  of  news,  or  of  information  that  must 
of  necessity  be  considered  confidential.  Entirely  putting  this  on  one  side,  there 
yet  remains  much  on  which  to  pin  an  argument ;  and  an  argument,  moreover, 
susceptible  of  being  sustained  without  the  least  expression  of  party  feeling,  or 
even  of  an  anxious  desire  to  find  fault  with  constituted  authority  at  any  price. 
It  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  such  a  course  would  be  productive  of  good 
results  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  its  adoption  could  not  be  accomplished  without  prohi¬ 
bitory  expense  to  Government,  or  detriment  to  the  public  service.  The  fact 
that  some  steps  have  already  been  taken  by  Government,  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  heading  of  this  article,  makes  it  the  easier  to  consider  the 
subject  in  a  more  impartial  and  generally  satisfactory  light. 

The  appointment,  some  years  ago,  of  that  entertaining  official,  the  Press 
Commissioner,  has  proved  Government,  as  a  publisher  of  news,  to  be,  however 
admirable  the  theory,  a  practical  failure.  There  was  a  time  when,  in  the  early 
youth  of  the  appointment,  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  respecting  current 
events  in  which  Government  was  mildly  interested,  was  allowed  to  trickle  forth 
from  the  Press  Commissioner’s  office  into  the  light  of  common  day.  But  these 
palmy  days  have  apparently  faded  into  something  like  oblivion.  The  Press 
Commissioner  is  now  a  somewhat  shadowy  entity,  who  is  popularly  imagined 
to  reside  somewhere  within  the  purlieus  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  be  engaged 
in  extracting  the  latest  news  from  one  or  two  well-informed  papers,  and  sending 
it  by  deferred  telegram  to  other  journals  not  possessing  such  recent  information. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  perhaps,  the  very  evident  inability  of  Government  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  existence  of  a  Press  Commissioner  is  hardly  worth  attention. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Press  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  that  of  the  Department  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  India.  Here  we 
have  a  case  in  which  Government,  as  a  publisher,  shines  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  Apart  from  the  scientific  aspect  of  his  department,  apart  from 
the  energy,  completeness,  and  general  excellence  of  execution  which  character¬ 
ises  all  its  operations,  the  Surveyor- General  of  India  as  a  publisher  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  success.  The  ease  with  which  the  humblest  non-official  in  India  can  procure 
maps  of  the  country,  embodying  the  latest  researches,  and  compiled  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  care,  is  something  of  which  any  Government  might  be  rightly  proud. 
And  to  the  accessibility  of  these  productions  must  be  added  their  cheapness.  The 
beautifully  engraved  sheets  and  quarter-sheets  of  that  grand  work — the  Indian 

^t]as _ are  in  themselves  a  striking  example  of  the  liberality  of  Government  in 

this  respect,  though  as  such  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  very  insufficiently 
appreciated  by  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Government  of  India  does  not  advance  yet  another 
etep  ;  and,  in  addition  to  publishing  its  maps,  make  an  appreciable  effort  to 
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publish  some  few  selections  from  its  mass  of  valuable  apd  interesting  records. 
By  publishing  we  do  not  mean  merely  reprint  ng.  "YVp  are  aware  that  the 
Local  Governments  are  in  the  habit  of  reprinting  selections  from  their  records, 
and  that  these  are,  in  a  sense,  accessible  to  the  public.  But  this  is  not  publishing. 
What  we  would  like  to  see  done  is  that  these  selections  should  be  duly  adver¬ 
tised,  and  subjected  to  the  same  public  criticism  as  that  which  more  mundane 
forms  of  literature  have  to  undergo.  Then  they  would  become  known,  and 
people  would  be  only  too  glad  to  buy  them  as  valuable  additions  to  current 
literature.  The  mere  fact  of  their  being  Government  records,  and  of  having 
been  selected  by  Government  as  worthy  to  be  reprinted,  would  stamp  them 
with  a  certain  degree  of  authority  ;  while  to  advertise  them  freely,  and  to 
issue  them  in  a  moderately  attractive  form,  would  soon  relieve  them  of  that 
glamour  of  dullness  and  ponderous  infallibility,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
hover  around  a  Government  report. 

It  may  be  said  that  Government,  to  a  certain  extent,  does  publish  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  valuable  and  interesting  nature  in  the  form  of  Gazetteers  and  Statistical 
Accounts,  such  as  those  with  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Hunter  is  associated. 
This  is  very  true,  and  Dr.  Hunter  deserves  peculiar  credit  for  having,  single- 
handed,  succeeded  in  rendering  not  only  public  but  popular  a  vast  amount  of 
information,  which  would  otherwise  continue  to  moulder  away  in  archives 
only  handled  by  a  record-keeper,  or  some  painstaking  historian.  But  G  azetteers 
have  too  much  the  character  of  being  works  of  reference  to  receive  very  general 
perusal.  They  are  too  precise,  too  compact,  too  much  of  the  multum  in  parvo, 
to  be  read  by  a  public  which  likes  to  linger  over  personal  experiences,  and  which 
sometimes  even  yearns  for  picturesque  description. 

Of  Government  records,  teeming  with  both  personal  reminiscences  and 
picturesque  descriptions,  there  is  surely  a  notable  abundance.  The  ranks  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  have  contained  and  do  contain  some  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  litterateurs  of  the  day  ;  men  who,  while  spending  a  large  portion  of  their 
lives  in  circumstances  worthy  of  record,  have  been  eminently  well  fitted  to 
record  them.  That  the  work  of  such  men,  done  in  the  prime  of  life  and  abili¬ 
ties,  and  with  sufficient  hope  of  official  recognition  to  throw  heart  into  the 
labour  of  collecting  material  and  brilliancy,  into  the  process  of  digesting  if, 
should  lie  perdu  in  the  form  of  forgotten  reports,  seems  wilful  waste  of  good 
substance.  Many  a  London  publisher  would  give  fine  gold  to  have  some  of 
these  literary  treasures  unearthed,  and  brought  within  the  scope  of  his 
operations. 

Our  argument  applies  not  only  to  reports  embodying  historical  narratives 
or  topographical  information,  but  also  to  those  useful  and  interesting  memoranda, 
published  by  the  Government  of  India,  upon  the  subject  of  ethnology,  local 
industries,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  To  take  a  case  in  point,  some  two  years  ago  was 
published  an  exhaustive  and  interesting  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
dyes.  The  mere  fact  that  this  work  was  printed  on  foolscap,  and  that  its  cover 
Was  coloured  blue,  is  quite  enough  to  have  doomed  it  to  oblivion.  How,  if  it 
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had  been  printed  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  book,  and  properly  advertised,  this 
memorandum  on  Indian  dyes  might  be  commanding  a  steady  sale  at  the  present 
day.  Even  if  a  small  loss  were  experienced  by  Government  in  the  matter  of 
what  are  technically  known  as  “  remainders,”  this  would  be  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  compared  with  the  expense  already  incurred  by  the  lavish  use  of  the 
printing  press  in  Government  Departments  generally.  And  the  gain  would  be 
great,  in  that  the  community  would  have  ready  access  to  a  standard  work  on 
an  important  and  interesting  subject,  instead  of  that  work  being,  as  is  probably 
the  case,  drowned  in  the  Lethean  spring  of  official  obscurity  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  “  null  and  void.” 


— ■■■  ■  - 

CHILDREN  IN  INDIA. 

The  education  of  European  and  Eurasian  children  in  India  is  a  question 
literally  of  life  and  death.  Such  is  the  solemn  reflection  powerfully  brought 
home  to  us  in  a  lecture  (now  reprinted)  which  was  recently  delivered  in  Allaha¬ 
bad,  by  the  Junior  Civil  Surgeon  of  that  station,  Dr.  C.  W.  Shirley  Deakin.  In 
Allahabad  of  late  there  has  been  growing  up  a  very  decided  feeling  in  favour 
of  local  school-building.  Although  the  houses  in  the  station  are  often  over¬ 
crowded,  although  high  rents  drive  families  to  live  together  in  a  manner 
“  conducive  neither  to  health,  decency,  or  morality,”  still  all  over  Allahabad  new 
schools,  or  new  additions  to  existing  schools,  for  European  and  Eurasian  chil¬ 
dren,  are  being  built  or  projected,  regardless  of  space  or  expense,  or  the  still 
graver  consideration  of  mortality.  At  this  juncture  Dr.  Shirley  Deakin  has 
come  forward  publicly,  and,  rotundo  ore,  produced  a  few  simple  figures  with 
reference  to  child  mortality  in  the  plains  of  India,  which  have  a  painfully 
obvious  interest  for  other  parents  besides  those  who  dwell  in  the  flourishing 
capital  of  the  Horth-West  Provinces. 

Dr.  Deakin  addressed  himself  in  his  lecture  not,  of  course,  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  send  their  children  to  be  educated  in  England,  but  to  the  nume¬ 
rous  class  who  must  avail  themselves  of  the  schools  in  India  itself,  and  who  think 
themselves,  m  oreover,  constrained  to  patronise  schools  existing  in  the  plains, 
either  actually  within  the  limits  or  in  the  near  vicinity  of  their  own  stations. 
To  these  Dr.  Deakin  proceeded  to  demonstrate  by  statistics,  backed  up  by  the 
opinions  of  emine  nt  physiologists,  and  by  forcible  details  gleaned  from  personal 
observation,  th  at  the  only  result  of  the  education  of  European  and  Eurasian 
children  in  the  plains  of  India  is  serious  physical  and  moral  degeneration,  if 
not,  in  effect,  very  serious  mortality. 

Dr.  Deakin  admitted  that  the  mortalit}’’  actually  occurring  among  the  pupils 
at  the  Allahabad  High  Schools  and  Convent  School  is  a  Small  one  ;  but,  as  he 
very  truly  remarked,  much  sickness  can  exist  with  a  small  death-rate. 

“  You  have  but  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  boarders  in  these 
institutions  live,  to  convince  yonrselves  of  the  injury  which  must  accrue  to  these 
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young  people  ;  and  remember,  the  injury  does  not  stop  with  them.  Your  sickly 
children  of  to-day  will  grow  up  to  be  the  weakly  fathers  and  mothers  of  a  still 
more  delicate  generation.  Studying  in  the  early  morning,  confined  to  the  house 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  tossing  about  on  their  beds  in  crowded  dormitories, 
too  tired  to  work,  too  hot  to  sleep,  can  any  more  pernicious  atmosphere,  whether 
moral  or  physical,  for  the  young,  be  well  imagined?  Evening  comes,  when  the 
pupils  are  permitted  to  go  out  of  doors  ;  and  can  any  more  pitiable  sight  be 
imagined  than  to  see,  say  the  girls  of  the  High  School,  crawling  listlessly  in 
threes  and  fours  about  the  school  enclosure,  or  sitting  idly  on  the  grass  ? 
Hight  soon  comes  on,  and  the  pupils,  once  more  relegated  to  their  heated 
dormitories,  or  to  the  verandahs  attached  to  them,  seek,  often  in  vain,  for  a 
cool  and  refreshing  night’s  sleep.” 

The  remedy  for  this  unhappy  state  of  things  is  to  a  certain  degree  obvious. 
Schools  in  the  plains  are  to  be  eschewed,  and  schools  in  the  hills  patronised  in 
their  stead.  But  still  the  remedy  is  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  so  far  as  the 
present  hill-schools  are  concerned.  The  mortality,  it  is  true,  in  the  hills  is  far 
less  painfully  marked  than  it  is  in  the  plains,  and  does  approach  to  that  of 
England.  But  there  are  decided  disadvantages,  such  as  faulty  conservancy  ; 
excessive  rains  and  consequently  undue  confinement  of  the  children  within 
doors,  as  at  Darjeeling  ;  intense  cold,  which  necessitates  the  children  being- 
sent  down  to  the  plains  from  early  in  December  to  the  beginning  of  March,  as 
at  Mussoorie,  Simla,  and  Naini  Tal.  And  above  all,  in  hill  stations  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  school  houses  is  apt  to  be  cheerless  and  dull,  and  does  not  admit 
of  proper  space  being  devoted  to  healthy  recreation.  We  would  here  remark 
that  perhaps  the  last-named  objection  does  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
Simla,  where  the  Bishop  Cotton  School  has  decidedly  a  good  situation, 
and  where  the  boys  have  plenty  of  space  for  recreation,  and  even  a  rifle-range 
appropriated  to  their  special  use. 

The  desideratum  is  thus  very  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Deakin 

“  What  is  wanted  for  schools  for  European  children  in  India  is  a  station 
of  mean  elevation,  not  too  hot  in  the  hot  season,  not  too  cold  in  the  cold  weather, 
where  children  may  remain  the  whole  year  round  ;  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  them  to  move  about,  with  level  ground  for  cricket  and  football 
fields,  beautiful  walks,  a  dry  soil,  good  and  pure  water,  a  site  not  saturated 
with  the  filth  of  over-crowding  for  years  from  neglected  conservancy,  and  a 
climate  where  the  rain-fall  is  not  excessive,  and  where  mists,  fogs,  and  landslips 
are  not  constant  visitors — a  climate  where  children  can  live  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  such  conditions  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  South  of  England.” 

Difficult  as  it  may  seem  to  fulfil  all  these  numerous  requirements,  Dr.  * 
Deakin  has  his  answer  ready,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Allahabad  at  any  rate.  He 
points  out  that  the  grand  plateau  of  Pachmarhi  is  in  every  way  suited  to  the 
end  which  he  has  in  view.  The  question  which  has  been  raised  from  time  to 
time  respecting  the  unhealthiness  of  Pachmarhi,  Dr.  Deakin  disposes  of  by  just¬ 
ly  remarking  that  the  experience  of  the  Convalescent  Dopdt,  upon  which  the 
doubts  as  to  the  healthy  character  of  Pachmarhi  are  derived,  cannot  be  allowed 
for  a  moment  to  count  as  a  serious  argument.  “  Located  in  hot  barracks  roofed 
with  sheet  iron,  which  area  disgrace  to  English  sanitation,  while  the  men 
themselves  are  often  exposed  to  chills  by  being  dressed  in  drill  instead  of  in 
woollen  clothing,  what  wonder  is  it  that  they  are  attacked  with  fever  ?” 
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Children,  on  the  contrary,  are  known  to  flourish  remarkably  on  this  wonderful 
plateau  on  the  Mahadeo  Hills,  of  which  Captain  Forsyth  has  given  so  graphic  a 
description  in  the  “  Highlands  of  Central  India  .” 

Dr.  Deakin  say  very  truly  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  complicate  the 
point  at  issue  by  any  consideration  of  native  children,  even  though  they  be 
Native  Christians.  For  these  the  plains  have  no  particular  hardships,  and  as 
they  cannot  change  their  skins,  why  should  they  change  their  food,  and  names, 
and  dress,  and  home  ?  Dr.  Deakin  might  have  added,  that  for  native  children 
born  in  the  plains  perhaps  no  greater  hardship  could  be  imagined  than  to  take 
them  up  to  the  hills.  To  the  fevered  imagination  of  the  native  of  the  plains, 
more  especially  to  the  younger  portion,  the  hills  are  truly  “  an  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.” 

—  -  - 

A  LADY’S  JOURNEY  IN  TURKESTAN.* 

Aftejli  Mrs.  Brassey’s  Voyage  in  the  “  Sunbeam ,”  Lady  Florence  Dixie’s 
Patagonian  adventures,  and  Lady  Anne  Blunt’s  pilgrimage  to  Nejd,  a  book  of 
travels  no  longer  gets  a  start  in  the  race  for  popular  favour  by  the  mere  fact 
that  it  is  written  by  a  woman.  In  fact,  on  the  contrary,  a  reaction  appears  to  be 
setting  in  against  feminine  travels  and  books  of  travels.  However,  this  is  a 
sentiment  which  will  probably  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  contemplation  of  Madame 
de  Ujfalvy-Bourdon’s  recently  published  narrative  of  her  wanderings  with  her 
husband  in  Central  Asia.  Resplendent  in  scarlet  and  gold,  beautifully  printed 
and  profusely  illustrated,  her  book  almost  forces  attention  by  its  exterior  adorn¬ 
ments  alone.  Its  title,  too,  is  attractive,  in  the  same  way  that  A  Hide  to  Khiva 
and  Campaigning  in  the  Oxus  are  attractive  titles.  All  is  fish  that  comes  to 
the  net  of  those  to  whom  the  Central  Asian  question  is  the  question  of  the  day. 
Finally,  the  accounts  of  several  meetings  with  General  Kaufmann  himself  are 
quite  enough  to  stamp  From  Paris  to  Samarkand,  &c.  as  a  book  to  be  read. 
And  readers  must  forget  to  add  the  grains  of  salt  which  polite  Englishmen 
consider  a  necessary  condiment  with  feminine  narrative,  and  even  forbear  to 
smile  at  a  full-page  engraving  in  which  Madame  and  M.  Ujfalvy-Bourdon  are 
shown  seated  in  a  cart  drawn  by  three  Siberian  wild  horses  all  going  in 
different  directions. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  Madame  Ujfalvy-Bourdon’s  journey  was  a  misson  in 
Russia  and  Central  Asia,  presumably  of  an  ethnological  nature,  entrusted  to  her 
husband  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  first  three  chapters  of  her 
book  deal  with  the  incidents  of  the  journey  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  thence 
to  Helsingfors  and  Moscow,  and  from  Moscow  to  Orenburg.  Here  she  avoids 
the  common  error,  pointed  out  so  long  ago  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  spelling 


*  De  Paris  a,  Samarkand,  le  Ferganah,  le  Kouldja ,  et  la  Siberia  Occidentale.  Par 
Madame  de  Ujfalvy-Bourdou.  Paris:  Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie. 
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Tatars”  with  an  “r”  to  keep  up  the  classical  idea  that  they  were  the  outcome 
of  Tartarus.  At  Orenburg  the  lady’s  keen  observation  was  arrested  by  a 
shopman’s  announcement  of  Lyons  silks,  which  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of 
Kirghiz,  Bachkirs,  and  Tatars  was  indeed  enough  to  surprise  a  Parisienne. 
Owing  to  his  indisposition,  a  sight  was  not  to  be  had  of  the  most  remarkable 
personage  in  Orenburg,  Khoudaiar,  ex- Khan  of  Khokand,  who  until  he  was  made 
a  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  was  quite  a  hero  on  a  small  scale.  His  brutal 
ferocity  has  not  diminished  in  captivity,  although  the  power  of  gratifying  it  has 
been  happily  removed.  From  Orenburg  the  route  is  continued  over  the  desert 
of  Karakoum  (black  sand) -and  past  Akdjoulpasse,  a  station  lying  on  the  shores 
of  an  arm  of  the  Aral  Sea,  to  Kazalinsk.  Here  the  Syr  Daria,  the  Jaxartes  of 
Alexander,  makes  its  first  appearance.  Then  come  the  Kirghiz  steppes  and  the 
Mosque  de  Haz ret  at  Turkistan.  At  the  latter  place  an  amiable  Mahomedan 
desires  to  buy  Madame  de  TJjfalvy-Bourdon,  and  tries  to  open  negotiations  with 
her  husband  to  that  effect.  After  Turkestan  comes  Chemkend,  then  Tashkend, 
where  the  great  event  of  the  journey  takes  place,  namely,  the  meeting  with 
General  Kaufmann.  Of  the  General,  however,  our  lady  traveller  does  not  at 
first  .say  much,  merely  remarking  that  she  was  predisposed  in  his  favour  by  his 
amiable  expression  of  countenance  and  courteous  manners.  She  was  charmed, 
too,  with  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  Madame  Kaufmann.  Subsequently  the 
General  is  brought  into  stronger  notice  in  a  paragraph  of  which  the  following 
is  a  free  translation  : — 

“  General  Kaufmann,  Governor  of  Turkestan,  is  one  of  the  first  of  Russian 
Generals  ;  he  has  attained  the  highest  grade  and  the  highest  honour  by  his 
personal  merit.  His  conquest  of  Khiva,  especially  to  those  who  know  the 
difficulty  of  moving  an  army  into  the  middle  of  a  desert  and  maintaining  there 
a  large  number  of  men,  is  an  extremely  remarkable  enterprise.  His  campaigns 
in  the  district  of  Terafch&n  and  his  final  conquests  in  the  Ferghanah,  which 
greatly  against  his  will  he  was  obliged  to  annex  to  Turkestan,  brought  his 
military  reputation  to  a  crowning  point.  Liked  and  esteemed  by  the  Emperor 
who  had  entrusted  him  with  the  post  of  Governor-General  of  ’these  countries, 
with  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  and  that  of  declaring  war 
and  making  peace  at  his  will,  lie  has  never  abused  his  power  and  has  known 
how  to  make  himself  universally  liked.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  when  he 
trusted  to  his  own  judgment,  he  could  gauge  very  surely  the  capacity  of  his 
officers,  and  distinguished  men  of  merit  without  regard  to  their  birth,  a  strik¬ 
ing  quality  in  Russia  where  hereditary  tenure  of  office  is  often  a  fatal  mistake. 
For  the  rest,  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  that,  although  allowing  himself  to 
be  influenced  by  persons  for  whom  he  entertained  affection,  he  knew  how  to 
display  his  authority  and  show  himself  the  master  towards  his  subordinates. 
To  us  he  was  exquisitely  attentive  and  polite,  and  never  neglected  any  opportu¬ 
nity  to  help  my  husband  in  the  mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  He  was, 
indeed,  well  placed  in  the  Government  -which  he  has  created.  He  had  besides 
the  knack  of  winning  the  confidence  of  people  whose  mistrust  is  proverbial — a 
certain  proof  of  his  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  indigenous  population.  He  had 
had  the  good  taste  to  forbid  proselytism  ;  his  Government  did  not  recognize  reli¬ 
gious  conversions.  He  allowed  Mahomedans  entire  liberty  in  their  creed  and 
customs.” 

At  Tashkend  the  de  LTjfalvy -Bourdons  appear  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
pleasant  society  and  to  have  enjoyed  themselves  generally.  M.  Bourdon  made 
measurements  of  the  crania  of  Kirghiz,  Tadjiks,  Kashgarians,  and  other  types, 
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of  wliicli  various  excellent  illustrative  portraits  appear  in  his  wife’s  book.  But 
is  meeting  with  General  Kaufmann  was  not  to  be  the  last  boundary  of  our 
lady  traveller’s  wanderings.  Leaving  Taslikend  she  and  her  husband  passed 
on,  crossing  the  Syr  Daria  at  Tchinaz,  and  shortly  afterwards  making  their  way 
amid  sundry  historical  reflections  through  the  pass  of  Tamerlane.  At  last  the^ 
holy  city  of  Samarkand  comes  into  sight,  and  profuse  description  and  illustra¬ 
tions  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  was  it  not  at  Samarkand,  as  Madame  de 
Ujfalvy-Bourdon  takes  care  to  inform  us,  where  Alexander  slew  a  chosen  comrade 
in  the  hour  of  criminal  debauch,  where  Jenghiz  Khan  rallied  his  formidable 
array  before  setting  forth  on  his  tour  of  conquest,  where  Marco  Polo  stopped  on 
his  wav  to  the  Court  of  the  “  intelligent  ”  Coubilai,  where  Timur  set  his  resi- 
dence  and  fixed  his  trophies  of  human  heads,  to  give  a  relish  to  the  scented  fruits 
of  the  valley  of  Terafchan. 

The  Eussian  portion  of  Samarkand,  Madame  de  Ujfalvy  Bourdon  thinks,  is 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  Taslikend,  sufficiently  separated  from  the  old  town.  Other¬ 
wise  it  appears  to  be  a  charming  place  of  residence  ;  for 

"  the  smiling  houses  and  fair  boulevards,  which  the  new  town  owes  to  General 
Abramoff,  display  an  air  of  comfort  to  which  one  is  not  accustomed  in  Asia, 
The  streets  of  Samarkand  put  those  of  Taslikend  to  shame.  The 
environs,  too,  are  prettier ;  the  mountains  of  Thianchan  form  a  beautiful 
surrounding  to  the  city.  The  splendid  foliage  of  trees  which  line  the  avenues 
protects  travellers'  on  foot  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.” 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Samarkand  the  following  account  is  given  : — 

“  Samarkand  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Tadjiks,  who  are  partly  of  Iranian 
origin  and  partly  descended  from  Persian  colonists*  Although  they  have  faith¬ 
fully  preserved  the  rigorous  forms  of  Islam,  they  have  come  uuder  the  influence 
of  the  Usbegs  and  many  of  the  Tadjiks  speak  Usbeg  dialects.  Only  the  Galt- 
chas  or  Tadjiks  of  the  mountains  have  preserved  tlieir  language,  and  those  whose 
business  calls  them  into  the  valleys.  The  Tadjik  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Persian  ;  it  is  the  diplomatic  language  of  the  country,  employed  by  the  cabinets 
of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  In  religion,  habits,  customs  and  manners,  the  Usbegs 
and  the  Tadjiks  are  greatly  alike,  but  they  differ  extraordinarily  in  physique  and 
morale.'' 

After  a  description  of  Tadjik  physiognomy,  we  are  told  that  the  Tadjik  is 
talkative,  fanatic,  and  bound  up  in  commercial  pursuits.  Their  exports  are  char¬ 
coal,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  Galtchas  or  Tadjiks  of  the  mountains  are  more 
honest  than  their  brethren  of  the  plain,  but  their  poverty  makes  mendicancy  one 
of  their  customs  apparently  not  more  “  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obser¬ 
vance.” 

On  the  return  journey  the  travellers  again  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
General  Kaufmann  at  Taslikend.  On  one  occasion  the  Kashgarian  envoys  were 
receiving  an  audience.  The  General  was  according  them  scant  ceremonial,  for, 
as  he  explained  to  his  fair  guest,  “  the  Emperor  has  received  them  so  well  at 
St.  Petersburg  that  they  would  imagine  themselves  very  important  personages 
if  I  did  not  keep  them  in  good  order.” 

Before  leaving  Taslikend,  Madame  and  M.  de  Ujfalvy-Bourdon  started  a 
kihitha  on  their  own  account.  They  appeared  to  find  it,  with  some  modifications, 
a  not  unpleasant  residence.  And  now  the  travellers  make  an  important  digres- 
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sion  in  their  journey.  From  Tashkend  they  branch  off  eastward  towards  Kilo¬ 
baud.  After  passing  through  the  district  of  Kourama  and  the'town  of  Peskend, 
the  birth-place  of  Yakub  Beg,  they  come  to  Khodjend  with  its  bulwark  of  lofty 
snow-clad  mountains  that  bathe  their  feet  in  the  waters  of  the  Syr  Daria ;  and  to 
the  fortress  of  Makhram,  the  scene  of  a  Russian  victory  in  1875.  Khokand,  the 
capital  of  the  old  Khanate,  is  reached,  and  the  beautiful  palace  described  at  length. 
The  religious  and  fighting  communities  still  regret  the  loss  of  their  Khan,  hut 
the  merchants  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  change  of  affairs.  From 
Khokand  the  Russians  have  transferred,  it  is  said  for  sanitary  reasons,  the  capital 
of  the  province  now  known  as  the  Ferghanah,  to  Marghellan,  a  city  of  60,000 
inhabitants.  Khokand  is  now  the  second  of  the  seven  civconscviptioHs  or  districts 
into  which  the  Ferghanah  is  divided.  The  remainder,  besides  Marghellan,  which 


comes  first,  are  Wadil,  Och,  Andidjan,  Namanghan  and  Tchousst.  Each  of  these 
is  undei  the  oiders  of  a  ncitchcilnih,  a  sort  of  military  prefect,  assisted  by  two 
adjutants  called  pmao c  1m ilis,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Each  district,  too, 
has  a  little  garrison.  Sub-divisions  of  districts  have  at  their  head  native  chiefs 
( walasnoi ).  Each  sub-division  is  composed  of  communes  all  taking  part  in  the 
election  of  an  ahsalcal  or  mayor. 


At  Schahimardan,  M.  de  Ujfalvy  measures  the  heads  of  some  of  the  Usbe» 
inhabitants,  relative  to  whom  his  wife  gives  the  following  particulars  : — 

“  They  accommodate  themselves  less  to  Russian  rule  then  the  Tadjiks,  being 
of  a  more  warlike  temperament.  The  Usbegs  fight  more  for  their  personal  liberty 
than  for  their  religion.  They  are  of  less  mercantile  tastes,  and  more  noble 
than  the  Tadjiks  ;  they  have  never  been  subject  to  any  people  before  the  Russians. 
It  is  their  race  that  brought  forth  J enghiz  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  and  although 
they  have  adopted  the  customs,  the  usages,  and  most  of  the  propensities  of  the 
Tadjiks,  they  have  still  preserved  their  own  integrity.  They  are  not  talkative 
like  the  Tadjiks  and  not  quite  so  fanatical.  For  this  latter  reason  perhaps  they 
will  fall  in  all  the  more  rapidly  into  Russian  customs.  The  Usbegs  are  sedentary, 
semi-nomad,  or  altogether  nomad.  The  sedentary  Usbegs  live  in  the  towns  and 
mingle  voluntarily  with  the  Tadjiks  :  the  semi-nomads  form  isolated  groups  ;  the 
nomads  overrun  the  whole  country  and  call  themselves  Karzaks.” 


Andidjan,  the  ancient  capital  of  Khokand,  is  being  restored  by  the  Russians 
it  having  been  in  flames  during  the  last  insurrection  for  an  entire  fortnight. 
Hereabouts  live  the  Kirghiz  Kiptchaks,  the  most  turbulent  of  the  Russian  sub¬ 
jects  in  this  new  province. 

The  circuit  of  the  Ferghanah  having  been  performed,  Chokhang  and  then 
Tashkend  are  again  reached.  At  Taskhend,  General  Kaufmann  appears  a  third 
time  and  gives  Madame  de  Ujfalvy-Bourdon  the  following  incident  relative  to  his 
Kirghiz  subjects  : — 


“  After  the  conquest  of  Dzoungarie,  wishing  to  know  why  the  Kirghiz  were 
so  contented  with  Russian  rule,  I  asked  one  of  them  : — ‘  In  what  do  you  find  your¬ 
self  better  off  ;  is  it  that  you  pay  less  in  taxes  ?  ’ — ‘No!’ — ‘  Is  it  that  you  are  less 

shackled  in  your  commerce  ?’ — ‘No  !’ — ‘Because  you  are  more  sure  of  your  lives’ _ 

‘No!’  again  repeated  the  Kirghiz,  ‘  but  this  is  why  :  formerly  when  we  met  a 
mandarin  or  a  Chinese  official,  he  had  to  stop,  get  off  his  horse, kneel  down  and 
balance  his  head  and  his  body  as  he  carried  his  two  forefingers  to  his  temples  (here 
the  General  mimicked  to  admiration  a  Chinaman  balancing  himself  )  ;  it  was 
tiring.  Now  when  one  meets  a  General,  an  officer,  or  a  Russian  official,  they  carry 
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the  forefinger  to  the  temple,  and  say  Drastie.  It  is  much  more  convenient  !’ 
These  people  do  not  even  pronounce  an  entire  word  they  find  drastie  quite  as 
effective  as  and  much  shorter  than  zdraslwauitie  (good  morning)." 

The  Jews  in  Central  Asia  practise  usury  and  grow  rich  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  are  greatly  detested  by  the  indigenous  population,  and  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians  were  not  allowed  to  dress  like  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  to  ride  on  anything  but  asses. 

Leaving  Tashkend,  the  travellers  journeyed  up  to  Chemkend,  from  which 
they  made  another  digression,  this  time  in  the  direction  of  Western  Siberia. 
The  voyage  through  the  province  of  the  seven  rivers  is  marked  by  a  call  made 
by  M.  de  Ujfalvy  on  the  Governor- General  Kolpatowski,  the  successor  of 
Kaufmann.  Nothing  beyond  the  General’s  hospitality  is  mentioned,  but  a  por¬ 
trait  is  given,  from  which  he  would  appear  a  good-looking  man,  but  not 
possessing  the  same  attractiveness  and  bonhomie  that  show  themselves  in  the 
portraits  of  General  Kaufmann.  In  the  province  of  the  seven  rivers,  Kalmucks 
are  encountered,  and  at  Tchintchigodsi  both  Chinese  and  Dounganes  or  Chinese 
Mahomedans.  The  town  of  Kuldja,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Dzoungarie, 
is  described  by  Madame  de  Ujfalvy-Bourdon  in  a  separate  chapter.  Finally, 
Western  Siberia  is  reached,  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  a  sketch  is 
given  of  its  capital,  Omsk,  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  the  residence  of 
Kasnakoff  the  Governor- General.  After  Omsk  nothing  remains  but  a  visit  to 
the  country  of  the  Bachkirs  and  a  return  to  Orenburg.  A  passage  of  the  Yolga 
and  tickets  for  Moscow  end  the  story  of  Madame  de  Ujfalvy-Bourdon’s  wander¬ 
ings  in  Central  Asia. 

Of  the  general  character  and  merits  of  the  work  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  form  a  concise  but  comprehensive  estimate.  It  is  the  record  of  a  journey 
undertaken  in  the  first  instance,  evidently  for  ethnographical  purposes,  and  as 
such  contains  much  information  conveyed  in  a  simple  and  popular  style  of  the 
various  peoples  of  Central  Asia.  Beyond  this  the  descriptions  of  the  places 
passed  through  and  the  sights  seen  on  the  road  are  chatty  and  readable.  The 
historical  allusions  are  neatly  handled  and  appropriate,  and  the  whole  narrative 
is  lightened  by  never- failing  liveliness  and  clever  humour.  The  book  contains 
but  little  if  any  really  political  matter,  and  English  readers  will  search  in  vain 
for  any  recognition  of  their  interest  in  the  presence  of  Russians  in  Central  Asia. 
In  a  word,  From  Paris  to  Samarkand,  fyc.,  is  exactly  the  kind  of  work  that  an 
educated  Parisienne  with  a  husband  of  ethnological  tastes  would  be  expected  to 
write.  And  Madame  de  Ujfalvy-Bourdon  deserves  additional  praise  for  the  taste 
and  liberality  she  has  shown  in  the  superficial  adornments  of  her  magnificent 
volume.  The  illustrations,  nearly  three  hundred  in  number,  are  most  various 
and  generally  excellent.  The  portraits  showing  types  of  physiognomyr  and  styles 
of  dress  are  particularly  interesting  and  well  executed.  Even  the  cover  itself 
must  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  cloth-binding  extant. 
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SOUTH  ANDAMANESE. 

About  May,  1876,  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple,  then  of  the  21st  Fusiliers,  was 
sent  on  detachment  duty  from  the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment  in  Burmah,  to  Port 
Blair.  Mr.  Temple  had  already  displayed  a  pronounced  inclination  towards  the 
study  of  philology,  by  publishing,  at  Rangoon,  certain  Notes  on  the  Translation 
of  the  Burmese  Alphabet  into  Roman  Character,  to  which  was  added  a  further  note 
on  the  vocal  and  consonantal  sounds  of  the  Peguan  and  Talaing  languages.  It 
was  therefore  not  surprising  that,  although  at  the  time  he  was  studying  for  the 
Higher  Standard  in  Hindustani,  Mr.  Temple  should  take  some  interest 
in  the  curious  language  of  his  new  station.  But  that  this  interest  should 
fructify  with  great  rapidity,  in  spite  of  the  distraction  of  duty  and  the  claims  of 
another  language  upon  the  student’s  time  is  most  surprising,  and  is  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  great  linguistic  ability,  combined  with  true  philological  percep¬ 
tion  and  that  essentially  useful  form  of  genius  which  consists  of  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  For,  only  four  months  after  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
the  island,  Mr.  Temple  published  a  preface,  introduction,  and  notes  to  a  South 
Andamanese  version  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  -whole  making  a  little  book  of 
some  80  pages.  The  version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Man,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands, 
who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Andamanese  Plomes ;  and  who,  prior 
to  Mr.  Temple’s  arrival,  had  collected  some  2,000  words  of  the  language 
into  a  vocabulary  illustrated  by  examples  of  their  use,  with  the  idea  of  embodj'ing 
it  in  his  report  to  Government.  The  collaboration  between  Messrs.  Man  and 
Temple,  once  established,  was  continued ;  but  in  the  face  of  most  trying 
obstacles.  Although  separated  by  Mr.  Temple’s  departure  from  the  island  in 
October  1876,  the  joint  authors  contrived  in  the  space  of  two  years  to  carry  out 
their  project  of  compiling  a  South  Andamanese  grammar,  Mr.  Man  collecting 
the  information  and  Mr.  Temple  arranging  it.  During  Mr.  Temple’s  absence  on 
active  service  with  the  1st  Goorkhas,  the  MS.  of  the  grammar  remained  with 
Mr.  Man,  who  annotated  it,  from  time  to  time,  as  his  store  of  information 
increased.  When  the  war  was  over,  Mr.  Temple  hoped  that  he  would  find 
leisure  to  arrange  the  additional  materials,  and  so  complete  the  grammar  for 
publication  ;  but  his  appointment  to  the  Cantonment  Magistracy  at  TJmballa, 
and  continued  stress  of  business,  frustrated  this  design.  So  the  MS.  was  finally 
returned  in  July  1881  to  Mr.  Man,  who  was  at  the  time  on  leave  in  England  ; 
and  b}'  him  handed  over  to  one  of  the  leading  philologists  of  the  day, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis.  It  is  the  report  of  this  latter  gentleman’s  address,  on  his 
retiring  from  the  presidential  chair  of  the  Philological  Society  in  May  1882, 
which  lies  before  us.  That  so  high  an  authority  should  have  chosen  such  an 
occasion  to  deliver  an  address  on  a  language  only  interesting  to  him  from  a 
purely  philological  point  of  view,  is  in  itself  an  excellent  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  labours  of  Messrs.  Man  and  Temple,  as  estimated  by  the  highest  possible 
standard. 

The  Andamans  are  familiar  to  the  public  mind  through  the  penal  settle¬ 
ment,  which  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  has  existed  at  Port  Blair  :  and  which. 
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ten  years  ago,  was  so  painfully  associated  with  the  tragedy  of  Lord  Mayo’s 
assassination.  The  inhabitants  are  Negritos,  dwarfish  in  stature,  pure  bar¬ 
barians,  without  any  written  language  or  ideas  of  religious  worship ;  but 
withal,  adhering  to  a  doctrine  of  simple  morality,  especially  in  regard  to 
marriage.  There  are  at  least  nine  separate  languages  spoken  in  the  island  ; 
the  link  between  them  being  a  common  type  of  word  construction,  which 
allows  a  native  of  one  of  the  islands  to  acquire  readily  the  language  of 
either  of  the  other  two.  As  regards  this  word  construction,  the  languages  of 
the  Andaman  group,  to  borrow  Mr.  Temple’s  own  words,  “  belong  to  the  aggluti¬ 
native  stage  of  development ;  and  are  distinguished  from  other  groups  by  the 
presence  in  full  development  of  the  principle  of  prefixed  and  affixed  gram¬ 
matical  additions  to  the  roots  of  words.  ”  The  action  of  the  prefixes  is  very 
peculiar,  and  permits  the  use  of  enormous  compounds,  purely  agglutinative 
in  the  nature  of  their  construction,  and  yet  constituting,  as  if  synthetically, 
sentences  in  themselves. 

Mr.  Ellis  embodies  in  his  report  two  very  interesting  letters,  written  by 
Mr.  Man  at  the  dictation  of  several  young  native  Andamanese  whom  ho 
took  with  him  on  an  official  trip  to  the  Nicobars.  The  letters  are  addressed 
to  the  head  man  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  absent  Andamanese  belonged  ; 
and  illustrate  both  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  and  the  insular  mode  of 
thought.  The  latter  is  naturally  rude  and  simple  enough,  being  centred  chiefly 
in  the  gratification  of  appetite  and  the  capture  of  turtles.  In  addition  to  the 
letters,  Mr.  Ellis  gives  a  specimen  of  Andamanese  poetry  as  furnished  to  him 
by  Mr.  Man.  This  is  truly  a  composition  of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  representative  of  the  language ;  for  in  it  even  the  words 
themselves  are  changed  in  order  to  fit  in  with  the  rhythm  produced  with  the  aid 
of  a  stamping  board,  the  only  musical  instrument  which  the  Andamanese 
possess.  We  extract  the  translations  of  Mr.  Man’s  specimen  in  full,  in  order 
to  give  our  readers  an  idea  both  of  the  language  in  which  the  poetry  is  origi-' 
nally  composed,  and  the  steps  that  are  necessary  before  the  poetry  itself  can 
be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  commonplace  comprehension.  In  the  first  instance, 
it  is  necessary  to  imagine  the  circumstances  and  attitude  of  the  poet,  who  is 
a  man  just  liberated  from  prison;  and  whom  we  must  suppose  to  be  standing 
before  his  companions,  gazing  at  the  sky,  resting  on  his  bamboo  spear  and, 
apparently,  talking  to  himself.  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
native  version  of  the  song,  as  it  was  originally  sung  : — 

“  Thou  heart  sad 
Sky  surface  there  look-at 
Sky  surface  of  ripple 
Bamboo  spear.” 

This  as  regards  sense  is  not  very  hopeful ;  so  Mr.  Man  gives  a  prose  Anda¬ 
manese  verse  of  the  original  song,  which  being  translated  reads 

“  Thou  heart-sad  art 

Sky-surface  to  there  looking  while, 

Sky-surface  of  ripple  to  looking  while 
Bamboo  spear  on  lean-dost. 


From  this  we  arrive  at  a  free  translation  as  follows  : — 

“  Thou  art  sad  at  heart 
Gazing  there  at  the  sky’s  surface, 

Gazing  at  the  ripple  on  the  sky’s  surface, 

Leaning  on  the  bamboo  spear.” 

But  it  is  desirable  that  public  attention  should  be  directed,  not  so 
much  to  the  curiosities  of  Andamanese  poetry,  as  to  the  far  more  important 
question  whether  the  South  Andamanese  language,  as  a  whole,  will  not,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  cease  to  exist  altogether,  unless  some  steps  be  taken  to 
maintain  it.  Such  a  result  would  certainly  be  unfortunate  as  well  as  un¬ 
necessary.  There  is  one  step  which  would  effectually  arrest  the  disappearance 
of  the  language  ;  and  that  is,  as  Mr.  Ellis  points  out,  the  simple  and  speedy  one 
of  officially  recognising  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  prepared  with  such  pains 
and  ability  by  Messrs.  Man  and  Temple,  and  of  causing  books  printed  in 
accordance  with  them  to  be  used  throughout  the  island.  The  argument  that 
Government  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  for  the  language  of  a  people  who 
in  only  twenty-four  years  have  dwindled  from  1,500  down  to  500  in  number, 
is  satisfactorily  met  by  the  suggestion,  that  even  if  the  South  Andamanese  died 
out  altogether,  their  language,  would,  if  officially  recognised,  still  “  remain 
that  of  Government,  and  be  adopted  by  the  natives  of  other  islands  who 
naturally  come  to  Port  Blair.”  In  any  case  the  experiment  might  be  tried  of 
following  the  suggestion  formulated  by  Mr.  Ellis ;  which,  at  any  rate  on 
philological  grounds,  is  entitled  to  the  deepest  respect.  All  the  preliminary 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  the  unaided  private  enterprise  and  ability 
of  Messrs.  Man  and  Temple  ;  all  that  is  wanting  is  official  action  which  shall 
publicly  recognise  the  merits  of  work  already  done,  and  to  give  this  work  a 
useful  scope  for  the  future. 


MILITARY  AMBITION. 

Pari  passu  with  the  great  changes  that  so  silently  and  surely  have  crept  of  late 
years  into  the  fashion  and  order  of  human  affairs,  old  traditions  have  been  only 
naturally  fading  away  into  the  dim  background  of  the  past.  From  this  trite  but 
melancholy  assertion  of  an  obvious  truism,  let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  we  are  going  to  swell  the  chorus  of  those  laudatores  temp  or  is  acti,  whose  one 
aim  in  their  after-life  is  to  enforce  the  awful  dogma  that  “  the  Service  is  going 
to  the  dogs,”  and  that  the  abolition  of  regimental  numbers  is  calculated  to  sap 
the  foundation  of  our  empire.  The  heading  of  this  article  does  not  necessarily 
pledge  us  even  to  show  that  competitive  examinations  do  not  produce  the  same 
class  of  officers  as  did  the“  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan  ”  of  paying  some  £450 
for  a  commission,  and  leaving  education  to  those  whose  careers  ran  in  more 
humdrum  grooves  than  does  the  pursuit  of  war.  What  we  wish  rather  to  discuss  is 
the  effect  that  modern  changes  have  exercised  upon  the  outlets  of  ambition  in  a 
soldier’s  life  ;  not  necessarily  as  regards  the  strict  line  of  his  profession,  but  as 
regards  other  openings  which  real  ambition  of  the  right  kind  may  lead  him  to  seek 
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for.  Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  more  clearly  explain  our  meaning  by  simple 
illustrations  and  applications,  than  by  obscure  hints  and  allusions.  Let  us  turn, 
then,  to  the  former,  and  see  how  far  the  subject  is  worthy  of  serious  argument. 

The  entrance  of  a  young  man  into  the  army  is,  as  has  so  often  been  pointed 
out,  a  very  solemn  as  well  as  a  serious  occasion.  It  is  this  even  for  the  gay  young 
subaltern,  who  enters  the  service  because  his  father  was  in  it  before  him  ;  because 
he  thinks  he  will  like  the  life  ;  or  for  other  equally  cogent  reasons.  How  much 
more  so  is  it  for  the  }roung  man  who  enters  it  with  a  purpose,  as  the  Homeric 
hero  says  “  ever  to  be  the  very  first  of  all  P”  Filled  with  old-world 
tales  of  how  men  used  to  get  on,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  dint  of  sheer  merit,  he 
enters  his  new  career  flushed  with  bright  hopes,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  good  reso¬ 
lutions  to  avoid  temptation,  and  strong  in  the  certainty  of  ultimate  success.  So 
much  for  a  good  beginning.  Let  us  now  calmly  and  dispassionately  review  this 
youngster’s  chances  under  present  circumstances,  as  compared  with  those  that 
existed  but  a  few  short  years  ago. 

To  begin— -very  often  the  first  idea  that  dawns  upon  a  young  officer  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  nowadays,  is  that  he  has  not  altogether  rightly  estimated  his  own  chances 
of  outstripping  his  contemporaries  in  the  race  for  success.  Competitive  exami¬ 
nations,  whatever  may  be  said  against  the  system,  bring  in  men  who,  as  a  class, 
are  vastly  superior,  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  to  those  of  a  generation  ago. 
Be  their  moral  qualities  and  their  physical  capacity  what  they  may,  their  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  is  indisputable.  A  young  officer,  nowadays,  must  have 
something  more  than  an  ordinarily  good  education  to  raise  him,  at  the  outset, 
above  his  fellows.  And  his  ambition  receives  a  severe  check  when  he  finds  him¬ 
self  drafted  out  of  Sandhurst,  with  three  or  four  others  as  ambitious  as  himself, 
and  what  is  more,  with  equal  chances  and  equal  capacities  for  fulfilling  their 
ambition.  When  all  start  from  nearly  a  level  stand  point  of  that  most  important  of 
all  factors  in  the  achievement  of  success,  education,  the  race  is  a  long  and  hardly 
contested  one  ;  and  the  man  who  wins  fairly,  richly  deserves  any  ad  vancemnt 
his  success  may  bring  him. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  what  is  really  our  subject  of  discussion,  namely,  the 
actual  outlets  for  ambition  in  a  soldier.  Let  us  put  the  scientific  corps  out  of  the 
question  ;  let  us  consider  even  service  at  home  as  not  admitting  of  serious  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  let  us  take  the  familiar  instance  of  a  young  officer,  who  comes  out  to 
India  with  health,  strength,  education  and  ambition  of  so  elastic  a  kind  as  to 
embrace  anything  from  an  Adjutancy  to  the  Cfovernorship  of  a  mighty  province. 
And  let  us  suppose  this  promising  young  fellow  to  have  qualities  really  likely  to 
bring  him  to  the  front  in  the  ordinary  competition  of  everyday  life. 

it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  majority  of  young  officers,  who  come  out  to  this 
country,  do  so  with  the  idea  of  joining  the  Staff  Corps.  That  this  institution  has 
done  much  to  help  on  soldiers  to  good  appointments,  in  other  ranks  besides  the 
army,  must  be  admitted.  But  its  scope  of  doing  good  in  this  direction  has  been 
greatly  narrowed  of  past  years.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
Staff  Corps  is  popular.  The  length  of  service  required  to  qualify  for  promotion 
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and  the  block  which  has  taken  place  among  the  higher  ranks,  and  which 
compels  Government  to  bring  in  outsiders  to  fill  in  the  higher  regimental 
appointments,  whenever  they  may  chance  to  fall  vacant,  have  not  unnaturally 
caused  a  considerable  revulsion  in  the  feelings  of  those  who  joined  the  Staff 
Corps,  in  the  hope  of  finding  it  a  permanent  good  friend  to  them.  Then  again 
the  chances  open  to  a  Staff  Corps  officer,  of  obtaining  special  employment,  are 
not  very  patent  at  first  sight.  The  Civil  Service  Commissions  of  the  various  pro” 
vinces  are  closing  their  doors,  one  after  another,  to  military  officers  ;  and  the 
good  old  time  when  a  subaltern  could  look  forward  to  ending  a  useful  career  as 
the  Commissioner  of  a  Division  is,  practically  speaking,  a  thing  of  the  past.  To 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  for  the  appointment,  a  Cantonment  Magistracy 
is  a  possible  goal  of  ambition  ;  but  the  ambition  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  a  very  lofty 
order.  So  much  for  civil  walks  of  life  :  let  us  now  go  on  to  the  opportunities  open, 
even  to  a  Staff  Corps  officer,  in  his  own  line.  A  glance  at  one  of  the  Presidency 
Army  Lists  shews  how  very  few  appointments  there  really  are,  open  to  a  man  who 
wishes  to  get  on  outside  the  grooves  and  routine  of  his  own  regiment.  The  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Adjutant-General  and  Quartermaster- General  are  by  no  means  large, 
and  the  competition  for  them  is  very  keen.  Staff  employ  of  other  kinds,  including 
even  the  comparatively  humble  post  of  Station  Staff  Officer,  is  scanty  enough 
when  one  considers  the  enormous  number  of  applicants,  and  the  qualifications  or, 
in  lieu  of  that,  the  interest,  necessary  to  make  the  application  a  successful  one. 
This  is  sufficiently  clearly  shown  by  the  number  of  men  one  meets,  who  have 
qualified  for  staff  employ,  who  are  good  riders,  have  passed  with  credit  in  two 
or  three  of  the  vernaculars  and  are  actually  proficient  in  none  of  them  ;  but 
whose  chance  of  obtaining  anything  outside  their  regiments  is  of  a  very  ethereal 
character. 

Semi-military  employ,  such  as  that  afforded  by  the  Police  department,  is  to 
be  obtained  ;  but  only  under  circumstances  where  a  military  officer  is  hardly 
benefited  by  obtaining  it.  The  promotion  and  pay  of  a  Police  officer  run  much 
in  the  same  grooves  as  does  that  of  a  man  in  the  Service  ;  and  the  work  is  con¬ 
siderably  harder,  the  leave  less,  and  the  responsibility  graver  in  every  way. 

If  an  officer  elects  not  to  go  to  the  Staff  Corps  at  all,  and  sticks  to  his  own 
British  regiment,  which  as  a  rule  he  can  hardly  afford  to  do  without  at  least  some 
private  resources  at  his  back,  he  has  literally  nothing  to  work  for  except  the  Inter- 
pretership  of  his  regiment — worth  an  extra  Rs.  70  a  month — or  the  chance  of  the 
Adjutancy.  He  is  barely  eligible  for  staff  employ,  unless  he  is  a  Captain  ;  and 
even  then  he  has  to  meet  the  same  eager  competition  that  now  distinguishes  every 
walk  of  life  in  this  unhappy,  pushing,  go-ahead  age. 

In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that,  unless  accompanied  with  exceptional  opportu¬ 
nities,  very  high  interest,  or  abilities  of  a  very  striking  order,  military  ambition 
is,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  “  played  out.”  Perhaps  it  is  better  it  should  be  so  ;  per¬ 
haps  it  is  only  right  that  subalterns  should  think  more  of  the  daily  round,  the 
common  task,  than  of  winning  their  spurs  as  men  used  to  win  them  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  But,  at  least,  we  ought  no  longer  to  keep  up  the  by-gone  habit 
of  talking  about  the  army  as  “  a  career.”  As  a  mode  of  living,  the  Service  has 
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recommendations  which,  in  their  own  way,  arc  second  to  none  afforded  by  any 
other  profession.  These  it  will  doubtless  always  offer,  in  spite  of  the  carping 
criticism  of  the  veterans  of  another  generation.  But  as  a  career,  where  a  man  whose 
zeal  is  great,  and  whose  ambition  is  supported  by  perhaps  a  little  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  capacity,  the  army  is  too  uncertain  ;  military  ambition  must,  in  a  word,  be 
made  of  such  stern  stuff,  that  it  must  bear  with  equanimity  the  comparative 
certainty  of  non-fulfilment. 


- * - 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  TRAVEL. 

Sir  Charles  Macgregor,  in  his  “  Wanderings  in  Balocliistan”  tells  us  that 
the  sight  of  a  map  with  blank  spaces  in  it  produces  in  him  a  feeling  of  mingled 
shame  and  restlessness.  As  he  very  truly  remarks,  of  course  it  is  through  no 
particular  fault  of  his  that  maps  have  blank  spaces  upon  them  ;  nevertheless, 
he  always  feels  that  the  glaring  whiteness  of  the  blank  is  looking  reproachfully  at 
him.  This  remarkable  idiosyncracy  is,  of  course,  the  highest  form  of  travel ' 
fever,  and  one  which  is  only  shared  in  by  men  whose  names  as  travellers  stand  in 
the  first  rank.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  the  same  sentiment  as  that  which  prompts 
Tennyson’s  Ulysses  to  leave  his  aged  wife  and  the  rugged  islanders,  and  seek  a 
new  world  amid  the  sounding  furrows  of  an  unknown  sea.  It  hardly  involves 
the  same  end  in  view  as  that  which  prompts  enterprizes,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  open  up  new  sources  of  commercial  wealth.  It  has  little  connection  with  the 
praiseworthy  energy  displayed  occasionally  by  serious  Guardsmen,  who  plunge 
into  Africa  equipped  with  every  resource  of  civilization,  to  kill  hippopotami  and 
various  kinds  of  deer.  But  this  honest,  honourable  feeling  that  the  “  unexplored  ” 
spaces  on  our  maps  ought  not  to  exist,  while  Englishmen  have  money  to 
initiate  an  enterprize,  and  health  and  strength  to  sustain  it,  is  something  more 
than  these  ;  it  is  the  very  first  and  most  striking  element  in  what  is  so  often 
lost  sight  of — the  business  of  travel. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  so  many  notable  travellers  have  been 
quite  blind  to  the  advantages  they  might  have  conferred  upon  their  fellow- 
men  had  their  travels  embraced  more  than  one  end  in  view,  and  that  one  very 
roften  of  little  more  than  personal  interest.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  tra¬ 
veller  should  strive  to  take  notes  of  everything  from  every  point  of  view  ;  that 
his  itinerary  should  be  of  deep  and  incessant  interest  to  the  cartographer,  the 
military  man,  the  ethnologist,  the  botanist,  entomologist,  geologist,  naturalist, 
and  all  other  professors  of  various  branches  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  we 
do  think  that  when  a  man  feels  the  travel  fever  coming  on,  when  he  says  to 
himself — 

“  I  cannot  rest  from  travel 
Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done’; 

‘Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world  ” 

— he  might  condescend  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  finding  out  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  he  can  make  his  travels  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the  community. 


By  all  means  let  him  have  one  great  idea  in  view,  and  by  no  means  let  him  risk 
his  not  attaining  this  object  by  devoting  too  much  time,  labour,  or  transport  to 
other  researches  in  which  he  is  not  so  deeply  interested.  But  there  are  very 
few  objects  of  Havel  which  necessarily  take  up  a  man’s  whole  time,  even  when 
on  the  march.  And  surely,  a  traveller  who  has  gone  a  little  out  of  his  way  to 
note  down  information  that  may,  he  thinks,  be  useful  to  branches  of  science  other 
than  that  in  which  he  is  most  deeply  interested,  ought  to  be  amply  rewarded  by 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  which  will  be  evoked  by  the  scantiest  notes  con¬ 
veying  information  of  a  new  and  possibly  instructive  character.  Travellers 
should  remember  that,  in  very  many  cases,  what  they  write  will  not  only  redound 
to  their  credit  in  the  present,  but  will  be  of  peculiar  use  to  other  writers  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  they  should  try  to  realize  the  disappointment  with  which  such  future 
writers,  after  reading  with  avidity  their  books,  will  think  sadly,  ‘  I  have  wasted 
my  time  in  reading  these  travels  ;  the  traveller  is  a  man  of  one  idea,  and  he  has 
worked  out  that  idea  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ;  but  he  cannot  help  me.  ITow 
much  I  might  have  learnt  from  him  if  he  had  but  noted,  ever  so  briefly,  this 
point  or  that,  on  the  chance  of  its  being  interesting  to  some  one  else  besides 
himself.’ 

Peculiar  facilities  exist  now-a-days,  by  which  an  intending  traveller  may 
learn  how  best  to  turn  his  travels  to  account.  At  home,  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  are  ever  willing  to  help  with  advice,  and  often  to  lend  instruments  ;  not 
to  mention  in  many  cases  givnig  even  more  substantial  aid.  Even  in  India,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  representative  opinions  of  different  scientists  as  to  what 
is  wanting  in  any  particular  field  of  research.  Armed  Yvdth  a  few  short  notes 
on  these,  as  well  as  with  a  fixed  idea  in  his  head  as  to  the  primary  object  of  his 
expedition,  the  traveller  starts  with  peculiar  advantages,  and  the  result  of  his 
travels  will  probably  take  rank  of  Itself  as  a  distinctly  valuable  book  of  reference 
on  many  points.  Even  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  is  likely  to  prove  more 
than  ordinarily  successful ;  for  it  will  be  bought,  may  be,  by  seekers  after  twenty 
different  kinds  of  knowledge,  for  the  sake  perhaps  of  one  small  foot-note  or  a 
passing  observation. 

A  good  example  of  a  business-like  traveller  is  Captain  Richard  Burton.  N<* 
one  can  read  the  great  Hadji’s  numerous  works,  without  seeing  how  carefully  he 
has  tried,  on  his  own  account,  to  follow  out  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  the  above 
remarks.  Geography,  geology,  natural  history,  ethnology,  and  a  dozen  other 
sciences,  all  owe  something  to  the  wonderous  versatility  of  research  displayed  by 
Captain  Burton  throughout  all  his  rambles.  Even  the  account  of  his  pilgrim¬ 
age,  the  thrilling  narrative  of  hair-breadth  escapes  from  detection,  which  meant 
certain  death,  is  interspersed  by  learned  disquisitions  of  equal  interest  and 
value.  A  man  who,  in  disguise  and  in  the  midst  of  such  constant  and  fearful 
risk,  could  make  notes  in  the  way  that  Burton  seems  to  have  made  a  syste¬ 
matic  habit  of  doing,  is  a  truly  great  example  to  those  who  aspire  to  travel,  and 
who  are  anxious  that  their  travels  should  benefit  as  much  as  is  absolutely 
possible  their  fellow-men. 
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A  PUNJAB  INSTITUTE  AT  HOME, 

The  last  number  of  the  Anjunian-i-Pnnjab's  journal  gives  the  outline  of  a 
scheme  which  will  he  received  by  the  public  with  very  general  interest  and 
some  curiosity.  The  provision  of  a  satisfactory  system,  by  which  the  sons  of 
wealthy  native  gentlemen  can  visit  England  for  educational  purposes,  without 
losing  caste,  or  incurring  outrageous  expenses  has  long  been  a  desideratum  of 
acknowledged  importance.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  powerful  and  additional 
bond  of  political  union  would  be  formed  between  England  and  India,  if  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  native  gentlemen  of  standing  were  to  be  found  infused  amongst 
the  population  of  India,  who,  having  visited  England  had  acquired  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  social  customs  and  intellectual  advancement,  without  having 
forfeited  their  influence  among  their  fellow-countrymen,  by  becoming,  so  far  as 
caste  prejudices  and  religious  observances  were  concerned,  denationalized. 
Two  familiar  instances — though  perhaps  the  cases  are  hardly  parallel — are 
present  to  almost  every  mind.  No  one  can  doubt,  for  example,  the  political 
benefits  secured  by  sending  to  England  some  of  the  native  officers  wdio  had 
served  in  the  Egyptian  war.  Anyone  who  has  met  these  men  since  their 
return,  and  heard  them  speak  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  that  astonishing 
“bazaar,”  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  will  be  convinced  that  these  men  null  do 
good  by  propagating  accounts  of  the  wonders  they  themselves  had  seen  in  the 
land  of  the  Sahibs  across  the  great  black  water.  On  the  other  hand — to  quote 
an  opposite  instance — one  has  only  to  show,  as  w'e  pointed  out  in  the  of  the  Civil 
and  Military  Gazette  columns  some  time  ago,  the  caricature  of  Maharaja  Dulip 
Singh  which  appeared  in  Vanity  Fair ,  to  a  strong-minded  Sikh,  to  learn  how  even 
the  divinity  that  hedges  the  successor  of  the  Lion  of  the  Punjab  can  be  dispelled 
by  the  assumption  of  evening  dress  and  a  cigarette. 

The  scheme  in  which  the  Anjuman-l- Punjab  is  now  giving  its  support  is  one 
formulated  by  Dr.  Leitner ;  and  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  either  the 
institute  opened  by  Professor  Monier  Williams  at  Oxford,  or  the  Club  for 
native  youths  which  exists  in  London  itself.  The  scheme  most  wisely  includes 
special  arrangements  for  the  journey,  an  agreement  being  in  course  of  j^re- 
paration  with  one  of  the  Steamship  Companies,  with  reference  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Brahmin  cooks  on  board;  thus  doing  away  with  an  initial  objection 
which  Hindu  students  have  to  encounter  in  visiting  England.  The  remainder 
of  the  scheme  is  divided  into  three  parts — (1)  The  foundation  of  an  Institute 
near  London,  “  situated  near  a  stream,”  and  possessing,  as  the  advertisements 
of  schools  in  England  say,  “  every  educational  advantage,  combined  with  home 
comforts  of  a  very  superior  order.”  (2)  A  Museum  illustrative  of  India,  generally, 
and  of  Punjab  industrial  arts,  manufactures,  and  products,  in  particular.  In 
connection  with  this  Museum,  which  it  is  hoped  will  stimulate  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  between  England  and  the  Punjab,  it  is  proposed  to  buy  up  the  Punjab 
exhibits  in  the  Calcutta  Exhibition — an  effective  manner  of  laying  a  e-ood 
foundation.  (3)  The  provision  of  a  Punjab  serai  and  dharmsala  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  Institute  and  Museum, 
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To  carry  out  the  above  project,  a  sum  of  Rs.  1,50,000  will  be  required  ;  and 
to  keep  it  in  working  order,  the  interest  of  a  further  sum  of  Rs.  1,00,000.  To¬ 
wards  this,  Rs.  39,000  have  already  been  promised ;  H.  H.  the  Nawab  Inayet  All 
Khan  giving  Rs.  20,000,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leitnerj  Rs.  7,000.  It  is  proposed  also 
to  devote  the  fund  raised  for  a  Memorial  to  Dr.  Leitner,  with  the  consent  of  the 
donors,  to  the  construction  of  the  new  Institute. 

I.  he  ordinary  rate  for  tuition,  board,  and  lodging  at  the  Institute  will  vary 
between  Rs.  2,400  and  Rs.  4,800  per  annum;  but  will  in  no  case  exceed  Rs.  5,000. 
To  this  the  intending  student  must  add  personal  expenses  of  every  kind,  as  well 
as  examination  fees,  &c. 

Such  is  Dr.  Leitner’s  project  in  detail.  It  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  that 
the  scheme  is  one  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be 
classed  with  the  excited  visions  of  a  youthful  enthusiast,  or  the  vain  imaginings 
of  a  bubble  company.  Probably,  there  is  no  man  living,  who,  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  knows  better  what  he  is  talking  about  than  Dr.  Leitner ;  and  this  to  a  certain 
extent  is  clearly  shown  by  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  scheme  has  been 
projected,  even  to  the  thoughtful  location  of  the  proposed  Institute  “  by  the 
banks  of  a  stream.”  And  Dr.  Leitner’s  own  very  handsome  contribution  towards 
the  erection  of  the  Institute  is,  without  doubt,  a  convincing  and  satisfactory 
proof,  if  such  were  required,  of  his  faith  and  firm  belief  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  his  magnanimous  and  comprehensive  scheme. 

At  the  same  time,  there  cannot  but  exist  some  doubts  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Institute  would  work  when  reduced  to  practical  experiment.  Dr.  Leitner’s  i 
primary  object  is  to  prepare  the  sons  of  native  gentlemen  for  University  Examina¬ 
tions,  the  learned  professions,  and  for  the  Civil  Service.  Now  this  is  undoubtedly 
a  praiseworthy  idea;  and  quite  in  accordance  with  approved  modern  views  on  the 
subject.  But,  putting  aside  the  wide  and  comprehensive  question  as  to  whether 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  native  gentlemen  on  these  grounds  is  altogether 
desirable,  there  is  at  least  one  weak  point  in  Dr.  Leitner’s  scheme,  which  he 
either  overlooks  or  considers  beneath  discussion.  It  is  one  thing  to  prepare  a 
student  for  a  learned  profession ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  get  him  into  it. 
And  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  with  all  the  educational  advantages  that 
Dr.  Leitner  proposes  to  give  them,  any  but  a  small  proportion  of  his  pupils  will 
successfully  fight  their  way  through  the  ring  of  eager  competition  that  surrounds 
the  “learned  professions  at  home.  Even  Mr.  Wren  1ms  to  send  back,  year 
after  year,  to  their  sorrowing  parents,  a  goodly  number  of  men  who  despite  the 
educational  advantages  he  has  lavished  upon  them — advantages  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  those  which  Dr.  Leitner  proposes  to  secure  for  his  pupils — have  failed 
to  pass  the  examination  for  which  they  had  worked  honestly  and  well.  But,  then, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wren’s  unsuccessful  pupils,  after  leaving  him, 
have  as  a  rule  something  to  fall  back  upon,  which  to  a  certain  degree  may 
obliterate  the  sense  of  failure.  With  Dr.  Leitner’s  Institute  the  case  will  be 
different.  Let  us  suppose  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  students  succeeded  in  passing 
the  examinations  they  have  been  studying  to  pass — what  is  to  become  of  the  other 
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fifty  P  They  have  been  to  England  it  is  true  but  the  very  object  of  the  Institute 
precludes  their  having  derived  from  their  visit  any  very  conspicuous  advantages 
besides  those  connected  with  education.  They  will  have  been — to  quote  Dr. 
Leitner’s  own  words — subjected  to  the  highest  possible  training,  preserved  in  the 
full  exercise  of  their  religion  and  caste  usages,  and  shielded  against  the  tempta¬ 
tions  which  abound  in  London.  And  the  result  is,  that  they  will  go  home  to 
their  native  country  with  the  sense  of  having  wasted  so  many  years  of  their  life 
in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  compete  against  the  Englishman  on  his  own  ground. 
Are  men  like  these  calculated  to  sustain  the  popularity  of  the  Institute  ?  Would 
they  not  be  more  prone  to  blame  the  Institute  for  failure,  than  their  own  incapa¬ 
city  ?  And  would  not  their  brethren  say  among  themselves — “  This  man  went 
to  England,  in  order  that  he  might  become  equal  with  the  English,  and  hold 
appointments  under  the  English  Government ;  he  has  done  this  without  forfeit¬ 
ing  our  respect  and  interest  in  him,  but  he  has  gained  nothing  for  his  pains. 
Shall  we,  too,  go  to  England  and  run  the  risk  of  failure,  and  the  certainty  of 
much  discomfort  and  expense  ?”  Truly,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  one  failure  would 
do  more  to  damage  the  reputation  of  the  Institute  in  this  way,  than  three  suc¬ 
cesses  would  do  to  sustain  it. 

Again,  Dr.  Leitner  says  that  the  students  of  the  Institute  will  be  brought 
into  friendly  relations  with  that  class  of  English  society,  the  intercourse  with 
which  is  likely  to  improve  their  tone  and  their  interest  in  India.  Is  Dr  Leitner 
in  a  position  to  promise  this  P  Does  he  not  remember  that  all  the  natives  of 
standing,  who  have  hitherto  visited  England,  have  done  so  under  circumstances 
especially  qualifying  them  to  receive  a  welcome  from  English  society.  But  will 
the  students  of  the  Institute,  “  in  the  untampered  exercise  of  their  religion  and 
caste  usages,”  necessarily  be  entitled  to  expect  that  English  society  should  open 
its  arms  to  them?  Dr.  Leitner  seems  to  be  so  far  sure  of  this,  that  he  says  in  his 
“  prospectus”  that  sons  of  English  gentlemen  of  standing  will  also  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter  this  Institute  as  students,  should  this  be  approved  by  the  Punjab 
donors.’  Ilieideaof  a  native  gentleman — say  a  banniah — graciously  permit¬ 
ting  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman  of  standing  to  be  educated  in  the  sain© 
school  with  his  own  offspring,  is  one,  the  full  beauty  of  which  will  not,  we 
imagine,  dawn  ail  at  once  on  the  English  gentleman’s  mind.  The  concession  is 
too  amazing,  the  condescension  too  sublime. 

- ...  . 

DRINKING  AMONGST  SOLDIERS. 

The  recent  murder  of  Lieutenant  Goode,  the  Acting  Adjutant  of  the  2nd 
Lincolnshire  Regiment,  by  a  soldier  who  had  been  suffering  from  delirium  tremens, 
affords  a  melancholy  text  on  which  to  hang  a  few  remarks  upon  drinking 
amongst  soldiers.  That  drunkenness  is  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  that  military 
authorities  in  this  country  have  to  contend  with  is  one  of  the  many  trite  and  well 
recognized  facts  which  Sir  Richard  Temple  has  thought  necessary  to  lay  before 
the  public  in  his  “  India  in  1880 ;  ”  and  with  that  delightful  complacence  which 
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so  often  characterises  great  writers,  Sir  Richard  sums  up  his  remarks  on  the 
subject  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  “  doubtless  sobriety  will  increase 
Pai  i]?assu  with  the  improvements  in  the  education  and  moral  status  of  the  men.  ” 
ilieie  aie,  however,  certain  classes  of  minds  to  whom  these  “  glittering  and  sound- 
ing  generalities,  as  an  old  writer  neatly  denominates  such  remarks,  are  by  no 
means  satisfying;  much  less  conclusive.  For  the  benefit,  then,  of  these,  we 


piopose  to  discuss  briefly  the  question  of  drunkenness  amongst  soldiers,  from  a 
purely  practical  point  of  view. 


At  the  outset,  it  may  be  argued  with  some  force,  that,  after  all,  folks  are  apt 
to  make  too  much  of  a  “  bogey  ”  of  drinking,  as  a  military  offence.  Not  too 
much,  we  mean,  of  its  criminal  importance  and  consequences,  but  of  its  actual 
existence.  A  British  infantry  regiment,  at  its  full  strength  in  this  country, 
numbers  some  800  or  900  men.  By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  these  men 
Inw  e  entered  the  army  from  a  rank  of  life  in  which  the  beer-shop  was  one  of 
the  few  available  places  of  real  sound  enjoyment  and  luxury.  If  those  800  or 
900  men  were  disbanded  to-morrow,  and  drafted  back  into  their  original  occupa¬ 
tions  and  modes  of  life,  probably  at  least  ten  per  cent,  would  be  daily,  on  an 
average,  the  worse  for  liquor.  As  it  is,  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment 
would  want  to  know  the  reason  why,  if  even  one  per  cent,  of  his  regiment 
were  brought  up  day  after  day,  for  a  month,  to  be  “  told  off  ”  for  drunkenness. 
Even  allowing  for  the  “  screened  existence  of  crime,”  the  change  effected  by 
discipline  is  surely  wonderful  as  it  is.  As  for  altogether  eliminating  the 
tendency  to  drink,  that  is  little  more  than  “  an  empty  dream.”  It  is  just  in 
such  matters  as  these  that  theory  breaks  down  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge  that  the  rule  of  pipeclay  over  natural  or  unnatural  passions  and 
appetites,  is  limited,  after  all ; — expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recurrent. 

And  now,  from  the  disease  itself,  let  us  turn  to  the  various  methods  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  proposed  for  its  prevention  or  cure.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  drastic  remedy,  sometimes  suggested,  of  shutting  up  altogether 
the  regimental  canteen.  Probably  a  more  ridiculous  proposition  could  hardly  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  subject  under  discussion.  If  soldiers  couklnot  obtain 
liquor  at  the  canteen,  they  would,  in  spite  of  every  prohibition,  obtain  it 
elsewhere.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  India,  this  would  imply  the  purchase  of 
native  liquor  in  the  bazar.  Apart  from  the  manifest  unfairness  of  practically 
rendering  it  impossible  for  a  soldier,  serving  out  here,  to  get  a  drop  of  decent 
beer,  while  his  comrade  serving  at  home,  even  if  the  canteen  were  abolished, 
could  readily  procure  his  drink  from  a  neighbouring  public-house — apart  from 
this,  we  have  to  reflect  that  the  very  first  use  of  the  regimental  canteen  in 
this  country  is  to  prevent  soldiers  from  buying  native  liquor  in  ths  bazars. 
So  great  is  the  harm  done,  even  under  existing  circumstances,  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  maddening  abomination  known  as  native  spirit  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  soldier,  that  in  some  regiments  extra  facilities  are  allowed  for  the 
purchase  of  a  “  tot  ”  of  good  Europe  liquor,  during  hours  when  the  canteen  itself 
has  to  be  closed,  in  order  to  give  the  men  no  excuse  for  buying  and  secreting 
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native  liquor,  and  drinking  it  at  times  when  its  effects  are  even  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  usual.  And  the  advantages  of  the  canteen,  moreover,  are  not 
entirely  negative  ones.  The  existence  of  a  well-ordered  canteen  in  a  regiment  means 
the  existence  of  profits  by  the  sale  of  liquor,  which  rapitlly  accumulate  in  to  a  hand¬ 
some  fund.  This  fund  is  applied  to  a  number  of  good  and  useful  purposes,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  regiment  at  large.  Even  the  tea-totallers  in  a  corps  participate  in  the 
hundred-and-one  acts  of  wise  charity,  or  special  indulgence,  which  the  canteen 
fund  enables  a  commanding  officer  to  perform,  for  the  good  of  his  men.  And  we 
have  yet  to  learn  by  what  means  the  howling  theorist,  who  advocates  the  abolition 
of  the  regimental  canteen,  will  propose  to  compensate  or  even  alleviate  the 
substantial  loss  which  the  concomitant  abolition  of  the  canteen  fund  would  neces¬ 
sarily  entail. 

That  Total  Abstinence  Societies  in  a  regiment  or  a  battery  do  a  great  deal 
of  real  good  will  be  readily  imagined.  There  are  many  men  who  do  not  lovo 
drink  for  its  own  sake ;  but  who  go  to  the  canteen,  because  they  love  good- 
fellowship,  and  yearn  to  see  even  more  of  their  comrades  then  they  can  see  in 
the  barrack  room,  or  in  the  course  of  the  daily  round  and  common  task.  Give  a 
man  a  cheerful  room  to  sit  in,  a  chance  of  meeting  other  men,  of  reading  tho 
newspapers  or  hearing  them  read,  and  of  occasionally  taking  part  in  some  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  he  will  often  eschew  the  canteen  with  perfect  willingness.  But 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  made  worth  his  while.  To  begin  with,  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  laid  down  as  an  infallible  maxim,  that  no  Total  Abstinence  Society,  or 
for  the  matter  of  that  any  other  regimental  institution,  can  ever  hope  to  prosper, 
unless  at  any  rate  it  is  superintended  by  an  officer.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
going  into  questions  of  this  sort, but  the  fact  remains.  Then  again,  some  care 
must  be  taken  to  make  the  Society  a  cheerful  and  companionable  one.  It  wants 
but  very  little  to  make  many  a  man  who  has  joined  a  regimental  Total 
Abstinence  Society  hanker  afresh  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  after  the  noise, 
and  jollity  of  the  canteen,  after  the  strong  beer  and  reeking  smoke,  and  the  songs 
that  tell  of  sweethearts  at  home,  or  that  dolefully  caricature  the  ups  and  downs 
of  a  soldier’s  life.  Another  point  about  a  regimental  Total  Abstinence  Society 
is  the  fallacy  of  the  statistics  published  about  them.  It  is  doubtless  a  cheering 
„  and  satisfactory  observation  to  say  that  such  and  such  a  regiment  has  nearly 
three  hundred  men  who  belong  to  the  Total  Abstinence  Society.  But  those  who 
have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  such  institutions  know  well  that  these  numbers 
must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  aggregate 
of  so-called  Total  Abstainers  really  deserve  the  name.  Men  join  the  Society 
for  reasons  of  convenience,  sometimes  with  a  view  to  saving  money,  some¬ 
times  because  they  have  been  brought  up  in  the  Orderly  Room  for  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  the  commanding  officer  has  dealt  with  them  leniently  on  condition 
that  they  become  tea-totallers.  Some  may  say  that  it  does  not  matter  for 
what  reason  men  abjure  the  canteen  so  long  as  they  do  abjure  it.  But  they 
say  this,  forgetting  that  men  who  are  influenced  towards  any  particular  line 
of  action,  for  what  might  be  called  purely  temporary  reasons,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  trusted  to  remain  in  that  line  for  any  length  of  time.  For  instance, 
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when  a  regiment  goes  on  the  march,  men  who  have  only  joined  the„Total  Ab¬ 
stinence  Society  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant  room,  and  the  newspapers,  and  so 
on  are  prompt  to  break  out  and  join  their  bibulous  comrades  in  drawing  their 
daily  rum.  Christmas,  too,  means  many  defaulters  from  the  ranks  of  temper¬ 
ance.  And  when  a  man  who  has  been  an  abstainer  “breaks  out  ”  and  takes 
again  to  drinking,  he  is  more  often  than  not  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  For  such  reasons  as  these,  perhaps  the  public  would  gain  a  better  idea 
of  the  working  of  tea-totalism  amongst  soldiers,  if  they  could  only  see  statistics 
of  the  men  belonging  to  the  various  Societies,  who  have  been  abstainers,  for  at 
least  six  months  at  a  stretch.  Such  a  great  and  successful  movement  as 
tea-totalism  undeniably  is,  ought  only  to  be  judged  by  its  actual  results, 
and  ought  by  no  means  to  rest  for  support  on  figures,  which,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  convey  only  half  a  truth.  No  one  can  call  a  man,  who  was  yesterday 
in  the  guard-room  for  drunkenness,  a  total  abstainer ;  and  yet  such  a  man  on 
entering  a  regimental  Society  would  be  classed  as  a  member,  and  duly  returned 
as  such  ;  even  if  the  return  were  to  go  in  the  day  following. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  substituting  light  claret  for  the 
beer  and  porter  issued  to  canteens.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  attempt  has  been 
wholly  unsuccessful.  And  the  result  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  and  what 
indeed  was  by  many  expected.  Assuredly,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
English  soldier  can  be  persuaded  to  like  sour  light  claret,  or  indeed  to  entertain 
towards  it  any  feeling  but  that  of  disgust  when  he  compares  it  with  even  the 
cherished  recollection  of  his  native  beer. 

What  may  perhaps  be  classed  as  the  only  really  successful  attempt  to  contend 
against  the  influence  of  beer  and  spirits  over  Thomas  Atkins  is  the  introduction 
of  regimental  mineral-water  manufactories.  That  these  institutions  have  had  a 
really  practical  effect  for  the  better  is  an  undoubted  fact.  Many  a  soldier  will 
forego  a  visit  to  the  canteen  when  he  can  buy  a  bottle  of  excellent  lemonade, 
prepared  with  the  utmost  regard  to  filtration  and  purity  of  ingredients,  for  some¬ 
thing  like  half  an  anna.  And  even  at  this  price  sufficient  profits  are  rapidly 
realised — if  only  by  reason  of  the  enormous  sale  and  the  absence  of  bad  debts — until 
the  mineral-water  factory  fund  is  sometimes  larger  even  than  the  canteen  fund  ; 

i 

and  consequently  superior  to  it  in  its  power  of  doing  good.  In  fact,  perhaps  the 
mineral-water  factory  is  the  only  really  successful  enemy  of  drunkenness  that 
will  ever  come  to  the  front,  until  those  halcyon  days  when  the  dream  of  territoriali- 
zation  will  be  realized  ;  when  the  roughs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel 
and  Seven  dials  will  disappear  from  our  ranks  ;  when  honest,  hard-working,  and 
withal  intelligent  sons  of  the  soil  will  be  content  to  give  six  years  of  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  their  country  ;  when,  above  all,  Thomas  Atkins  shall  feel 
that  the  eye  of  his  own  County  is  upon  him,  as  well  as  that  of  his  Captain 
and  his  color-sergeant.  Then,  indeed — and  we  fear  not  until  then— drunken¬ 
ness  may  cease  to  be  a  bye-word  of  reproach  to  any  amongst  our  soldiers,  and 
even  the  thirstiest  of  warriors  will  remember,  in  the  most  convivial  of  moments, 
what  chances  of  disgrace  and  punishment  attend  the  man  who  drinks  not 
wisely  but  too  wrell,  and  neglects  his  duty  for  cakes  and — ale. 
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